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a you calla telephone 


number on the other side of town, 


you are making an important 


purchase. You say in effect — 


“Give me the use of some miles 
of wire in a cable under the street, 
a section of switchboard and all 
the other equipment needed in 
the central office. I shall need one 


kind of current to carry my voice 


and another to ring the bells that 
signal the other party. [may need 
the services of an operator or two. 
I want all your equipment to be 
in perfect working order so that 
my call is clear and goes through 
without interruption. I would like 
this all arranged to connect me 
with my party instantly — and at 
a cost of a nickel or so.” 

Telephone people are asked to 
do this millions of times a day 
and find nothing unusual in the 
request. But to do it at the price 
you pay for telephone service 
"in fact, to do it at all — has 
taken the most skilful and unre- 
mitting research, engineering and 
organization. 

Telephone service in the United 
States is the most efficient, de- 
pendable and economical in the 


world. 


Mor e tha one-half bs 
n the telephones im the world are in the United Sta es 
a t 


4 § Cc y y Y f 0 pop . 
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Hie Gist OF IT 


ITH the launching of Survey Associates in 1912, JANE ADDAMS 

became not only a member of our board, but contributing edi- 

tor; and aside from her counsel and gifts of imagination, we 
were indebted throughout the years for original contributions from 
her pen, addresses turned into articles, and—best fortune of all—advance 
publication of chapters from several of her books. When it came to 
writing the biography of Julia Lathrop, there was a natural division 
of labor. In a later volume, Grace Abbott, Miss Lathrop’s_ suc- 
cessor as chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, will deal 
with her brilliant administration during ten years at Washington, and 
services under the League of Nations. In her own volume, Miss Ad- 
dams set about interpreting—to use her phrase—"'the unofficial Julia 
Lathrop’’—the earlier years [page 373] and those on Miss Lathrop’s 
return to Illinois. Through the courtesy of her publishers (Macmil- 
Jan) and her executor, Prof. James Weber Linn, who is himself writ- 
ing a biography of Miss Addams, we are grateful to carry out her 
permission to bring out in advance two other brief sections of My 
Friend, Julia Lathrop, which illuminate her interests in other fields. 
To quote Miss Addams: 

_ “There was an almost striking similarity in the early experience of 
Jalia Lathrop and myself. We were born within two years of each 
other, in adjoining counties, in northern Illinois. Both her father and 
mine had been active as Republicans in the political life of the region, 


and both were characterized by the sturdy independence of the pioneer. 
Our friendship began before Hull-House opened, and developed through 
the years. I have found it difficult to avoid relating my own memories, and 
if at times I have not altogether succeeded in eliminating them, I can 
only hope they may prove illuminating to our shared experiences. Of 
one thing I am quite certain—that the brilliant wit and understanding 
comments on life, so far as I have been able to record them, are all hers.” 


{pee Italy goes forward with preparations for an attack on 
Ethiopia. The machinery of the League of Nations will begin to 
function only after the deadline drawn for the efforts of the Italian- 
Ethiopian Commission, August 26; and the Kellogg Pact cannot legal- 
ly be invoked until a definite act of war has been committed. Mean- 
while there is critical need for massed, articulate American opinion 
against imperialism and on the side of peace. EMory Ross, author of 
this understanding picture of the life and history of Ethiopia [page 
379} knows Africa intimately. He lived in Africa for twenty-two 
years, for thirteen of which he was secretary of the council of all the 
Protestant missions in the Congo. He is now secretary of the African 
Welfare Committee of the Federal Council of Churches, and head of 
the American Committee on Work in Congo. 


AS the world thinks back to a tragic August in 1914 and current 
headlines are ominous with new threats of war, Albert Einstein 
gives his views on how nations can achieve a lasting peace [page 384] 
to ROBERT MERRILL BARTLETT, minister of the First Church of Christ, 
Longmeadow, Mass. 


HE cowbells of last summer [page 385} were to HaRoLp P. Mar- 

LEY the climax of a series of exciting experiences in a coal camp in 
southeastern Kentucky, where he was doing rehabilitation work for 
the Friends Service Committee and the Federal Council of Churches. 
Mr. Marley is minister of the Unitarian Church in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Readers will recall his account of paternalism in a Southern cotton- 
mill village in the Survey Graphic for October 1930. 


Vie training and experience in two different professions, ELLEN 
ARMSTRONG: [page 390} has the unusual gift of being able to 
put into words what it means to be idle, even though not in want. 


A LAWYER, C. DicKERMAN WILLIAMS began to study the eco- 
nomic and technical forces that are causing the trend away from 
industrial centralization [page 396} because some of his clients are 
engaged in mass production enterprises while others are producing 
machines that make it possible to dispense with mass production. 


jae PERRY CLARK went to Key West last spring for a holiday from 

work, but the research worker won out against the vacationist 
[page 399.} Miss Clark is an instructor and lecturer in the department 
of government and public law at Barnard. 


W/E challenge the readers of pages 403-405 to take issue with the 
appropriateness of Dartmouth College’s recent award of the hon- 
orary degree, Doctor of Humane Letters, to JOHN PALMER GAVIT. 
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Photograph by Steichen for the cover of a Children’s Bureau boo #. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


As first chief of the US Children’s Bureau 
Julia Lathrop may be said to have carried to 
fulfillment one of the great quests of such 
early explorers on the American continent as 
Ponce de Leon. The Children’s Bureau was 
established to look after the welfare of this 
ever-renewing stream of the nation’s youth 
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AY GULL=-HOUSE 


BY JANE ADDAMS 


House, I am not unmindful of the statement made re- 
cently by a biographer that he was “apt to drill his 
Memories into a consistency which facts do not justify.” 
This may easily be true of the writer of the following pages 
in regard to incidents, but throughout Julia Lathrop’s en- 
tire life one estimate of her character never changed and I 
could dip in anywhere to illustrate her disinterested virtue. 
} It is the phrase which comes most often to my mind to 

lm describe her unfailing sense of moral obligation and her 
unforced sympathy. It was that sort of disinterested virtue 
which has been designated as “the refusal to nurse a private 
destiny,” and described by a well-known historian as the 


I: beginning the recital of Julia Lathrop’s life at Hull- 


4 doctrine for which men have been persecuted and dis- 
Wim graced, the doctrine which tyrants condemned as rebellion 


and bigots as heresy, but there it remains to confound us all. 

My earliest impressions of Hull-House include Julia 
Lathrop. Although she did not come to live in the settle- 
ment the first year, her sympathetic understanding of its 
purposes and cooperative spirit in all its activities surround- 


| ) are : . : : 
éd it from the beginning and became an integral part of it 


| from the very day of its opening in the autumn of 1889. By 
that date American cities had begun to exhibit the over- 
whelming and unprecedented problems of mass industry. 
These included overcrowded tenements, widespread misery 
M in the periods of unemployment, the lowered health and 
') vitality resulting from long hours and low wages and many 
other familiar situations partly due to the fact that during 
the decade 1880 to 1890 the number of industrial employes 
in the United States had doubled over those of the previous 
ten years. 

At first Hull-House was largely committed to education 
‘which is the tradi- 
tional American ap- 
proach to every prob- 
lem, but from the 
very beginning I am . 
| happy to say the ed- 
-ucational process was 
mutual. An_ early 
reading party in 
Dante conducted by 
-a local Italian editor 
was attended in about 
‘equal numbers by 


Outstanding as was Miss Addams’ impress on her times, she 
had that rare quality of drawing distinguished associates 
about her. One of them will always live through her eyes, 
in the writing which engaged the last year of her life, revised 
the month before her death. My Friend—Julia Lathrop 
will be brought out by Macmillan in the fall. This is the 
first of three instalments drawn from it—her last, open- 
handed gift to Survey Associates, of which she was a founder 
373 


Americans and by Italians. Among our first educational 
groups was Julia Lathrop’s Plato Club, which met on Sun- 
day afternoons at four o’clock ending supposedly at six but 
sometimes continuing until ten. The reading was from 
Jowett’s translation but the discussions ranged far and wide, 
almost confounding John Dewey himself, then a young 
professor in the new University of Chicago, who occasion- 
ally led the club. The membership was composed largely of 
elderly men who had read philosophy of sorts all their lives 
and had made up their minds regarding the purposes of 
the universe. One member who always disagreed with Julia 
Lathrop “on principle,” as he proudly stated, was once be- 
trayed into a speech which sounded as if he and Plato and 
Julia Lathrop were at last on common ground. When the 
latter expressed her pleasure to Mr. Dodge that at last he 
agreed with her, he stuttered in his excitement: “I agree 
with you, Miss Lathrop? Not at all, not at all; it is you 
who agree with me.” To lessen his discomfiture as the 
club evinced its amusement Julia Lathrop said gravely that 
it was of course important to know who had shifted his 
point of view; it might have been she or it might have been 
Mr. Dodge but she was quite sure that it was not Plato. 
Julia Lathrop was much pleased whenever the educa- 
tional process seemed to free the human spirit and to reveal 
it to its fellows. She believed with the rest of us that social 
intercourse is an important part of the settlement program 
because mutual understanding and revelation can come in 
no other way. I recall her pleasure when through the kindly 
services of a skilled dramatic coach the Greek immigrants 
were able to put on the Ajax of Sophocles in their own 
tongue. We were almost as proud as they were when the 
performances attracted Greek scholars from all parts of the 
city. I also recall her 
. concealed scorn when 
one of the scholars, 
while admitting that 
our Greek neighbors 
were already familiar 
with their own clas- 
sics, regretted that 
they could not make 
the lines scan and he 
therefore considered 
the whole _ perfor- 
mance of no impor- 
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tance. “How they always do look in the wrong place,” was 
all she permitted herself to say. ; 

In 1893 we first heard the harrowing tales of refugees 
from the Kishineff massacre and as the neighborhood 
south of Hull-House became ever fuller of Russian Jews 
fleeing for their very lives, Julia Lathrop’s tender heart was 
wrung by their misery. Mrs. Hannah Loeb, who repre- 
sented a Chicago group of prosperous German co-religion- 
ists, made Hull-House her first office, and the piteous reci- 
tals went on for many days. Every effort was made to meet 
the emergency, sometimes with more zeal than wisdom. 
One of the few occasions on which I saw Julia Lathrop 
display real indignation was when a group of the forlornest 
ones came with an interpreter to complain to Mrs. Loeb 
that it had been discovered that the soup given to them at 
a Canal Street soup house was made of loaves of breadi 
boiled in hot water which had first been saturated with 
lard. I heard Julia Lathrop, who cared for no ritual herself, 
exclaim, “Of course you would rather starve; you have been 
betrayed.” It is possible that her sympathy on this occasion 
and the vigorous measures she took to change the composi- 
tion of the soup, may have laid the foundation of the wide- 
spread belief that she was of Jewish origin. 

It was in the very early 
days of Hull-House that one 
late afternoon a young wo- 
man rushed through the 
door quite breathlessly to 
tell us that a girl in their 
tenement house was having 
a baby all by herself; she 
was “hollering something 
flerce—my mother says it is 
disgracing the whole house 
she is.” Our informant went 
on to relate that none of the 
women would go in to help, 
because the girl wasn’t mar- 
ried, and that all of them 
were afraid to call the doc- 
tor because the girl was verv 
poor and “the one that 
called him was afraid that 
she would have to be the 
one who paid him.” In re- 
ply to our inquiry about 
the girl’s mother we learned 
that she had gone to work 
on the North Side, where 
she washed for a lady every 
week, but nobody knew the 
address. There seemed noth- 
ing for it but to go ourselves, 
and Julia Lathrop and I set 
forth leaving a resident at 
the telephone calling up a friendly neighborhood doctor. 

We found the poor girl alone in her agony and by the 
time the doctor finally arrived—almost at the very moment 
that the girl’s mother returned from her work—the patient 
was lying quietly in a clean bed and the baby, having been 
induced to cry lustily, was having his first bath. As we left, 
the little mother feebly expressed her first word of gratitude 
by telling us that she would name the baby after us, but 
poor little Julius John died four months later on the North- 
west Side, whither his mother and grandmother had moved 


This delightful portrait shows Julia Lathrop at the age of twelve 


ohne 


because it would be easier in a new community to drape hy) Ji 


existence with decorous fiction. 2) en 
I vividly recall, through the distance of forty-five years) J) (j 
that as we walked back from the tenement house stirred 4 | ino 
we were by the mystery of birth and seeing the neighbos |¥ je, 
hood at its most attractive moment when the fathers wer! 9 jj: 
coming back from work, the children playing near thi/§; 
doorstep to be ready for supper which the mother we My ii 
cooking inside, I said to Julia Lathrop: “This doing thing. Jy 1 
we don’t know how to do, is going too far. Why did w§ nce 
let ourselves be rushed into midwifery?” To which she rey 5 
plied: “If we have to begin to hew down to the line of ow, /By jy 
ignorance, for goodness sake don’t let us begin at the hu gM jin 
manitarian end. To refuse to respond to a poor girl in thy Mya 
throes of childbirth would be a disgrace to us forever more pie 
If Hull-House does not have its roots in human kindness, | 
it is no good at all.” bike F 
Il te fr 
ie es 
jhe Larnrop and I went together in the summer of 189 net 


to represent newly established Hull-House at The Schoc» § | y 
of Applied Ethics in summer session at Plymouth, Mass | bru 
The first College Settlement had been established at Riv} fee 
ington Street, New York, al),§), 
most at the very momen) | 
Hull-House opened its doors! 
in September 1889. It always} 
seemed to us that it gava| 
genuine validity to settle, jj, 
ments that they were inaw.| 
gurated so independently o»| 
each other on so nearly the fry y 
same lines. The College Set frihyi 
tlements Association was rep-| ius 
resented by Vida D. Scud’-| 
der, Emily G. Balch, Jeari fi, 
Fine, the first head-resident 
and others; Andover House 
which had been opened twe| 
years later, by its warder | 
Robert A. Woods, who hac’ 
recently returned from a res. 
idence in Toynbee Hall. His 
English Social Movements. 
published after his returr 
from London, was almost < 
handbook on the first settle 
ments, and made it quite 
clear to us that by 1890 we 
were well behind Englanc! 
in all types of social legisla. 
tion designed ‘to safeguard 
standards of living for work. 
ing people as we were be 
hind it in developing organi: 
zations for popular adult education. 

English social movements were further represented at the 
Plymouth School by Bernard Bosanquet, a genuine philos- 


opher to whom the charity organization people were eagerly ay 
listening. Professor Bosanquet was not only a fine scholar * aN 
but a practitioner of his own theories with his wife in the: Be 
relief of the London poor, then first called “the submerged ‘D re 
tenth.” Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia represented the is 
economics tending to the emerging science of sociology, a a 
term first used that very year in connection with the new |— te 


talvay 


feguat 
ot york 
were 0 
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University of Chicago; and Father J. O. S. 
Huntington,’ who had recently founded 
the Order of the Holy Cross, was also a 
vigorous member of the little faculty. 

Even thus early in the decades of the 
90’s the young men’s movements in Amer- 
ica in the church, in labor organizations, 
in philanthropies as diverse as the settle- 
ment and the Salvation Army, were all 
characterized by a desire to get back to 
the people, to be identified with the com- 
mon lot; each of them magnified the ob- 
ligation inherent in human relationships 
as such. Father Huntington later became a 
frequent visitor at Hull-House, but as I 
recall his vigorous moral teaching it was 
at the Plymouth School that I heard for 
the first time his brilliant formulation that 
“the essence of immorality is to make an 
exception of oneself.” 

I was naturally very proud of my col- 
league, Julia Lathrop, who was so able in 
conference and in debate and whose quick 
wit did much to dilute the moral intensity 
which at moments threatened to engulf us. 
I recall one afternoon when the “settle- 
ment people” met by themselves on the 
shore of a beautiful pond in the woods and 
solemnly decided that they were forever 
dedicated to the social ideals of democracy, 
that Julia Lathrop explained that democ- 
racy was not only an ideal, it was also a 
method of living, an approach to social 
situations. I felt within me an early 
squirming of the wretched demon of insti- 
tutional pride and although I knew per- 
fectly well that to cherish that demon was 
dangerous and might easily prove the de- 
struction of Hull-House, I still exulted se- 
cretly that whatever “the eastern settle- 
ments” might be, no one of them could 
ever exhibit a resident so brilliant as Julia 
Lathrop. 

When the stimulating sessions were over, 
Julia Lathrop and I returned to Chicago by way of New 
York City and we took the two papers I had read at the 
school, with the stilted titles of The Subjective and The 
Objective Values of Social Settlements, to the editor of The 
Forum to ask him to publish them. Julia Lathrop urged 
that the idea we were trying to embody at Hull-House 
should be put before the country while settlements were 
still young and before we had time to confuse the public 
with half-achievements and partial failures, probably in the 
end establishing merely that good which is the enemy of 
the best. She asserted this as we entered the building that 
housed The Forum. 

Never was a callow writer, “peddling her own wares” as 
I scathingly said to myself, more embarrassed and weak- 
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kneed and never was a friend more valiant than the one 


who conducted me. Even as we waited in the inner sanctum 
for the great man to appear she adjured me once more, 
“Don’t cave in, J. A.; this is our chance to give the public 
the pure milk of the word.” After a delightful interview 
with the editor, Walter Hines Page, in which Julia Lathrop 


+ Miss Addams’ death antedated that of Father Huntington by a few weeks. 
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Julia C. Lathrop, first chief of the US Children’s Bureau, who died in 1932 


cogently expressed her reasons for desiring immediate pub- 
lication, much to our astonishment Mr. Page took both ar- 
ticles and afterward sent a generous check in payment 
which astonished us even more. The articles were later 
published in a book with other lectures delivered at Ply- 
mouth. The book was called Philanthropy and Social Prog- 
ress by the leaders of the Ethical Society who had convened 
the school, but among our more radical friends it was long 
referred to as “a fine Victorian sample of rose water for 
the plague” and this in spite of the fact that Father Hunt- 
ington, who was at the moment an ardent single-taxer, 
had derided charity as much as Professor Bosanquet had 
urged its more scientific administration. 


Ill 


T was always taken for granted among the residents at 

Hull-House that Julia Lathrop did not take a radical 
stand in the difficulties between “capital and labor,” as we 
baldly called them in those days. Her attitude, which was 
less partisan than that of most of the residents, may have 
been due to her early life in a thriving manufacturing city 
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filled with her friends and relatives, or it may have grown 
out of her tempered wisdom. Her friend, Judge Alexander 
A. Bruce, a professor in the Northwestern Law School, who 
knew her both in Rockford and in Chicago, has stated her 
position so clearly that I quote at length although it does 
not seem to me to tell the whole story nor to give the im- 
pression of her changing and growing attitude. Professor 
Bruce says: 


Her great advantage lay in the fact that she could sympathize 
with the problems of the employer as well as with those of the 
employe and the unemployed. In a difficult era of social adjust- 
ment she was able to interpret to the so-called upper classes the 
needs and the ideals and the aspirations of the poor and of the 
newly-arrived immigrant and at the same time reveal to those 
who were less fortunate or perhaps less burdened with the 
responsibility of business management and of social organiza- 
tion, the real heart of these favored classes. She understood the 
one class because of her own family environment. She under- 
stood the other because the genuineness of her human sympathy 
made it possible for her to know them. 


Hull-House was founded three years after the Haymarket 
riot. It was founded in a period of transition, an age in which, 
on the one hand, materialism, industrialism and ostentation 
were at their height and in which, on the other hand, there was 
a growing interest among the universities and churches in 
social problems. It was an age in which capitalism and social- 
ism were being constantly contrasted. 


In the Nineties the problem of the newly-arrived immigrant 
in Chicago was a distressing one. During that period the com- 
munity was torn asunder by the conflicts of the sweater, the 
Pullman and other strikes. Class feeling was at its height. The 
young men and women who came to the settlement naturally 
enough were horrified by the suffering which surrounded them 
and were too much inclined to lay all of the blame upon the 
employing classes and to expect of those classes the impossible. 
The Nineties, in short, were years of unemployment, of strikes 
and of discontent. They were years in which in the scholastic 
and church circles the call for humanity was growing stronger 
and stronger and many of our intellectuals were turning Social- 
ists. They were times in which on account of the strikes and of 
the Socialist propaganda, capital was becoming frightened and 
belligerent and when men and classes would not compromise 
and would not arbitrate. They were times when the labor 
unions were fighting for their existence and when everything 
radical was being taught. They were times of industrial war- 
fare, yet they were times of social adjustment and of humanity. 


Situated as was Hull-House in the midst of the poor and of 
the immigrants, it was very difficult for those in control to 
keep their heads. It was in this era that the sanity of Julia 
Lathrop was of peculiar value, a sanity, as it was, that was 
softened by an intense human sympathy and a magnificent 
capacity for self-sacrifice. She realized how necessary the cap- 
tains of industry were to production and that unless the industry 
was maintained the poor themselves would suffer. 


At the same time, however, she had a lofty conception of the 
dignity and the divinity of the common man. She was no snob. 
She thought and worked under the theory that capital and labor 
could ultimately join hands and the product would be an en- 
lightened civilization. 


Through all these strenuous efforts her wit never failed. 
I remember an early ‘incident at Hull-House when an old 
friend of hers brought a parrot as a present to our then new 
day nursery. The friend, who was a little ¢riste in leaving 
the parrot, detailed his many virtues and ended with the 
boast that he knew not one single swear word. To her as- 
tonishment Julia Lathrop said, “That lack in his education 
will soon be rectified in our nursery;” and then as if in 
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quick defense of the children she softly quoted the quatrain: « 
“Children pick up words i 
As pigeons peas 1 
And scatter them again \ 
As God may please.” 


a 


After the donor’s final departure, which had been impeded j 
by many references to her dear aunt to whom the parrot i 
had belonged and who we were given to understand would | 
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never have tolerated a single oath in any nursery of hers, 
Julia Lathrop said in effect that it was stupid to impute 
virtue to a heathen bird whose ugly beak was obviously | 
fashioned for the most outrageous oaths and to imply that. 
the innocent lips of little children could be sullied by any | 
words they could possibly utter. 

The parrot lived a long and blameless life in our nursery. 
I am happy to say that he never learned to swear, perhaps 
because he failed to utilize his opportunities. 

The most brilliant occasions were those in which she , 
encountered a worthy antagonist. I once heard her at a St. | 
Patrick’s ball in Bowen Hall talking to the senior member |, 
of the firm of architects responsible for all the Hull-House . 
buildings. He was quite able to take care of himself in any - 
discussion and I will confess that I put myself in a position | 
to listen in. Julia Lathrop waved her hand to the beautiful , 
interior of the hall and said, “You have done well by us, but. 
when you built this dance hall it resulted in a fine church, 
and when you built the coffee house, which was to be a » 
substitute for the cheerful saloon, it turned into a crypt.” , 
The architect solemnly replied that the base architecture of 4 
the saloon had always annoyed him—perhaps it was a good 
thing to start a reform with the crypt; as for dance halls 
he had always understood that the element of restraint was r 
essential to good dancing; what could be better than the i] 
fine lines as the ceiling sprang from the sustaining pilasters? | 
They alone perhaps would keep the dancers to the propor- | 
tions of good form which the residents of Hull-House had _ 
apparently been unable to do through moral suasion. Julia 
Lathrop replied that she was so glad to have the situation 
explained but added that the architecture of the hall might | 
produce a restraint so efficacious that the dancing would 
result in prolonged sittings out, as the coffee house crypt 
might so induce those sober reflections traditionally asso- 
ciated with crypts that the most besotted would hesitate to 
indulge in our proffered ginger ale and grape juice. 

As the educational activities at Hull-House were grad- 
ually developed we saw many instances in which the offer 
of such advantages was useless because the promise of youth 
was frustrated by premature labor, or by malnutrition in 
childhood. It was not only the greed of employers but of. 
consumers and even of parents which had to be curbed 
before leisure for education could be secured for such chil- 
dren. Efforts to secure a child labor law were our first ven- 
ture into the field of state legislation. 


IV 


F LORENCE KELLEY, who came into residence at Hull- 
House in the winter of 1891, galvanized us all into more 
intelligent interest in the industrial conditions all about us. 
She was especially concerned about the abolition of child 
labor, the sweating system, and such remedial measures as 
shorter hours and abolition of night work. Edith Abbott 
writes of her: . 


The method of social progress in which Florence Kelley be- 
lieved almost devoutly was that of direct assault. She brought 
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magnificent weapons to bear on the enemy. Sleepless, tireless, 
indefatigable, she was always on the alert. Life was never dull, 
_ and the world was never indifferent where she lived and moved. 
We all felt the stimulus of her magnetic personality and 
during that winter was laid the foundation of a lifelong 
_ friendship between her and Julia Lathrop. 

Hull-House had from the first been shocked by the out- 


_ rageous conditions which were involved in the sweatshop 


--} system of manufacturing clothing which was carried on all 


_ about us, but it was the result of Mrs. Kelley’s energy that 


““f a commission was sent up from the Illinois legislature to in- 


_ vestigate sweatshops in Chicago, and with the cooperation 
of the labor unions and other public bodies the first factory 
act of Illinois went into operation July 1, 1893, with Florence 
Kelley as chief factory inspector. As her deputy inspector, 
Mrs. Stevens, also lived in Hull-House as well as Judge 
Bruce, then the attorney who conducted the court cases on 
_ behalf of the state, we did not lack material to keep alive 


188) our interest in industrial conditions. 


It was during the same winter that William Stead came 


“} to the United States and finally wrote his scathing indict- 
““} ment in a book entitled, If Christ Came to Chicago. Mr. 


Stead often visited us at Hull-House and his brilliant mono- 
_ logues on a Sunday evening or at a prolonged dinner table 


a) were very exhilarating, although his charges often seemed 


unduly severe. Mrs. Kelley had gone through the sweat- 


“shops in every part of the city in her efforts to secure the 


| factory law and was of course thoroughly familiar with the 

} wretched industrial conditions which Mr. Stead wished 
| to observe as Julia Lathrop was familiar with the poverty in 

_ the homes of the destitute. 

Mr. Stead had recently published The Bitter Cry of Out- 


4} cast London and had been most unfairly sent to prison be- 
_ cause of his methods of securing information. He therefore 
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preferred to have no help in his research into the vice dis- 
tricts of Chicago which, while they were not so extensive 
nor so elaborate as those of London, were equally without 
the protection for the victims which Anglo-Saxon countries 
guarantee to all their citizens; nor were they protected by 
the prostitution regulations of the old continental cities. He 
made us all very uncomfortable by his assertion of the exist- 
ence of a white-slave trafic which was not uncovered in 
American cities until more than a decade later and for the 
correction of which one country after another then bestirred 
itself. 

Annie Besant, who had addressed the Congress of Re- 
ligions at the World’s Fair, came to Hull-House one eve- 
ning to tell us of the Match Girls’ Strike with which she 
had been identified in East London. The strike had dis- 
closed conditions of work and wages which were calculated 
to break down the stoutest virtue, and these facts were 
confirmed by Mr. Stead’s sensational report. 

He was much intrigued with the way Hull-House seemed 
to have become the center of a fight against the small-pox 
epidemic which the World’s Fair had bequeathed to Chi- 
cago. I quote a description of this experience at Hull-House 
from Judge Bruce: 

I knew Florence Kelley at the time of the small-pox epi- 
demic, when both she and Julia Lathrop were risking their 
lives in the sweatshop districts and were fearlessly entering the 
rooms and tenements of the West Side, and not merely alle- 
viating the sufferings of the sick but preventing the sending 
abroad of the diseased infected garments further to contaminate 
the community. I saw these two women do that which the 
Health Department of the great city of Chicago dared not do. 
The authorities were afraid not only of personal contagion but 
of damage suits if they destroyed the infected garments. They 
therefore said that there was no small-pox in Chicago. Later, as 
the result of a joint attack by Miss (Continued on page 410) 
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BY HARRY LEE 


HE proud old house, remembering green fields, 
Loomed high above the huddled tenements 
Where children of the workers, patiently, 
Eked out the loud mills’ grudging recompense. 
The blown, gray mantle of the smoke 
Made dim the barren streets, 
And through the lonely hours 
The old house, musing on the children, 
Thought of frosts— 
Of blighted flowers. 


It was so— 

The day the key turned 
In the rusted lock, 

The day of promise, 
Fifty years ago. 


The wondering neighbors 
Crossed the footworn sill, 

As in far days 

Their children’s children would. 
They marveled at the woman 
Who could see 


No goal so worthy 
As the common good. 


For who can follow those the spirit leads 
Beyond all boundaries of time and place— 
The ones who bear the thorn within the flesh, 
And hide the anguish with a stoic grace, 

Who mourn for those that fall, yet have no foe, 
And write in words of flame across the sky 
The prophecy that man shall live for man, 

The steadfast faith that war itself 

Must die. 


She spoke of peace and bread in time of war, 
Bread for the body and the other bread; 

She spoke of little homely friendly things. 

And when her hour was come, and by her bed 
The neighbors waited with her for the dawn, 
The world, too, kept the vigil through the night. 
Toward day she smiled and sighed, 


“T love ... cool water...” 
And stole across the shadows— 


To the Light. 
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ETHIOPIA—STILL PROUD AND FREE 


BY EMORY ROSS 


only continuously existing kingdom which has 

never been conquered. What it may be by the time 
they are read, or shortly thereafter, no man can say. In all 
its troubled history of difficulties and crises it has never 
faced a graver period than that which ends officially on 
August 26. 

If its present is critical, its past has been far from easy. 

Consider first the name Abyssinia. It is a Portuguese cor- 
ruption of the Arabic habeshi, meaning mixed, first applied 
in derision to the area because of its amazing mixture of 
population. The derision seems not to have decreased in 
certain quarters, and the mixture persists with all its at- 
tendant internal problems. 

Then its geography is difficult. It is high, rugged, even 
jagged, with communications of the poorest, land-bound, 
cut off from free access to the sea, hedged round by Italy, 
France, Britain and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Its economics are even more difficult. As yet it has no 
great wealth, nor capital nor large experience in present- 
day production. Even if it had, it could reach a world 
market only over foreign lines of transportation, principally 
the single pair of French rails from its capital of Addis 
Ababa to the French port of Djibouti, 495 miles away. Most 
foreign capital and technical personnel it feels it has reason 
to fear; it knows how flags have followed trade into similar 
little national territories about the earth. 

Neither is it an easy thing to be a nation with a ruling 
line descended from Solomon through lovely and adventur- 
ous Makeda, Queen of Sheba. There’s a stiff tradition to 
maintain. Deathless love of independence, and fierce pride 
of land and race grow out of that heritage; these have 
nerved and empowered Ethiopia in its struggles to keep 
itself the only territory left in Africa that is truly free in 
spirit as well as form. 

Nor is being the eldest and only African Christian church 
an easy thing. When Frumentius, bishop of Axum, founded 
the Ethiopian (Coptic) church in the fourth century, he 
left his flock a heritage at once great and onerous. It has 
given them a distinction and an ideal that has profoundly 
affected their life and occasioned some of their bloodiest 
struggles against religious invaders. 

The internal problems are immense. An emperor may, at 
a lavish coronation, have his awesome title of King of Kings 
of Ethiopia, the Conquering Lion of Judah and the Elect 
of God proclaimed in all the seventy languages of Ethiopia, 
without either imperially or empirically arriving at speedy, 
satisfactory solutions of those problems. Ras Tafari, now 
Haile Selassie, knows this by experience, but he believes 
Ethiopia may, if given continued opportunity, eventually 
solve them. 

For fourteen years this keen great-nephew of the re- 
nowned Menelik II 
acted as progressive 
regent in harness 
with conservative 
Empress Judith, his 


A S these lines are written, Ethiopia is still the world’s 


way over constant 
chasms as delicately 


When Europe gulped down the rest of Africa, the world 
looked on complacently, points out this author who has spent 
almost a quarter-century on that continent. Ethiopia, still free, 
is Africa's last chance to develop in its own way. Whether 
it must fight for its freedom will be determined by August 26 


and as surely as do the small mules to which he trusts his 
life in his rugged mountains. 

Then in 1930 she died and he took the throne in his own 
right. He remains a sincere progressive, hampered by the 
weight of the pull-backs, the inertia of the standstills and 
the ring of foreign steel around him. 

Today this ring is tightening dramatically and ruthlessly, 
with Mussolini turning the screws and Ethiopia struggling 
for its national life. 

It is a strange comment upon a strange Occident that only 
when Ethiopia has fought or prepared to fight has this his- 
toric and interesting nation made much impress upon 
European and American consciousness. The two occasions 
when we've learned to recognize, if not pronounce, her 
rulers’ names, and to gather that the terms Ethiopia and 
Abyssinia refer to a single country, the one officially and the 
other popularly, have been in connection with war. 

In 1896 Ethiopian troops near Adowa under Menelik II 
inflicted upon Italy the worst defeat that country has met in 
modern times, the worst ever administered by Africans to 
Europeans. And now, thirty-nine years later, again we be- 
come aware of Ethiopia because again it threatens to oppose 
Italian will by force of arms. Thus must the oldest Chris- 
tian country act to catch the attention of the Christian West! 


Bri diplomatic battle now on and the military battle that 
seems inevitable will have profound effects far beyond 
Ethiopia and Africa. But in Africa a tragic result of Italian 
subjugation of Ethiopia would be to close the door forever 
on the only remaining chance for a bit of Africa to be de- 
veloped by Africans along African lines primarily for 
Africans. 

Haile Selassie has been pressing such development in 
Ethiopia. Born in 1891, regent since 1916, crowned negus 
(king) in 1928 and proclaimed emperor in 1930, he has 
given the realm a constitution as of July 16, 1931,‘and in 
theory a two-chambered legislative body. 

One of his chief concerns has been education. Until about 
1910 there was not a single lay school in Ethiopia. The only 
instruction was for priestly candidates, and almost their 
only learning was to read the Bible in the dead tongue, 
Ethiopic or Geez, used solely by the church. The first 
and for a long time the only schools were those of the 
Protestant missions; but the Emperor is wisely laboring to 
remedy that situation. 

He has fostered the Ministry of Education and Fine Arts, 
a cabinet department, and in 1930 he appointed as govern- 
mental educational adviser Dr. F. Ernest Work, professor 
of history in Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. In 
the three years Dr. Work was able to devote to his creative 
task, he saw established ten government schools, widely 
spread over the kingdom. Foreign teachers had perforce to 
be engaged; on the 
teaching staff French, 
Italians, Armenians, 
Egyptians, and other 
nationalities were rep- 
resented. Foreign 
considerations, for- 


eign both to pedagogy 
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and to Ethiopia, made it necessary that English, French 
and Italian be taught in these first schools, in addition to 
Amharic, the dominant Ethiopian language. 

Sufficient government funds have been available to ex- 
tend the public school system, but in this as in nearly all 
other internal matters foreign interests have clashed and 
national progress has been thereby impeded. The educa- 
tional representative of one foreign power even has insisted 
that the language of his own nation should be used exclu- 
sively in Ethiopian schools, with Amharic and all others 
barred. 

The Emperor has taken steps also to improve health. 
In addition to welcoming and aiding the medical work of 
foreign missions, he has sought to establish a government 
service. Scandinavian doctors and nurses staff the hospital 
at Addis Ababa, and plans for extending the service are in 
process of execution. 

An event of unusual significance in this connection oc- 
curred in June in a capital thousands of miles from Addis 
Ababa: from the Howard University medical school in 
Washington there was graduated a young Ethiopian who 
is to be the first Ethiopian M.D. to take up practice in his 
homeland. He is expected to join the government service, 
and the Emperor contemplates having others of his young 
subjects similarly trained. 


LAVERY” has bulked large in foreign discussions of 

Ethiopia and is being used now by Mussolini as the first 

of three or four public reasons why Italy should take over 
the administration of Haile Selassie’s kingdom. 

Slavery as it has existed in Ethiopia and elsewhere in 
Africa is not comparable to what America has known as 
slavery. It is more nearly like the old feudal system of 
Europe. Only when foreigners have put in their avaricious 
hands has African slavery approximated the variety de- 
veloped in America. The slave trade that aroused Living- 
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Abyssinia, cut off from the sea, with a foreign ring around 
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stone and the world was the result of what Europe and 
America had done to Africa in previous days, carried on in 
Livingstone’s time by Arabs. Left to itself African slavery 
in most of its manifestations assumes a mild form but 
one not to be sanctioned. It should be progressively dis- 
placed. That is what Ethiopia’s Emperor has undertaken 
to do. After the country joined the League of Nations 
he publicly decreed its abolition, and he has taken success- 
ive steps to have the decree carried out. (The recent proc- 
lamation was by no means the first effort.) But, under 
any circumstances in Africa that process is a long one (some 
European governments haven’t yet completed it in their 
own African colonies,) and in Ethiopia’s circumstances 


there are added difficulties. 


@Rs of the chief of these is that most of those responsi- 
ble for the slave trade within and out trom Ethiopia 
are foreigners over whom the Emperor has no jurisdiction 
and who are not apprehended by their'own governments. 
Another element is that the trade’s base of operations 
and the routes over which the slaves reach the outside 
markets are in foreign territories where the Emperor has 
no power and from which he gets inadequate cooperation. 
A further factor in the solution of this and other inter- 
nal problems is that the four years of the Emperor’s reign 
have given him scant time to unify and centralize the ad- 
ministration of the kingdom and to reconcile the conflicting 
personalities and ambitions of the numerous kings and 
chiefs whose families have for a thousand years ruled their 
feudal territories with a great measure of independence. 
The Emperor has had barely four years; Ethiopia herself 
has had only some forty-five years of contact with modern 
international affairs. It was in 1889 that Emperor Menelik 


Il, immediately upon his accession, signed with Italy the — 


famous treaty of Uchiali, the translation of whose text was 
later to cause Italy great grief. By its Amharic terms, the 
only copy signed, it was agreed that Ethiopia might if she 
desired utilize Italy’s good offices in external negotiations. 
The Italian translation of the text said Ethiopia must do so. 
Menelik refused to accept this obligation, which he felt he 
had never undertaken, and Italy began a military campaign. 
In February 1896, 13,000 Italians under General Baratieri 
were cut to pieces by 90,000 Ethiopians near Adowa. 
Italians killed, 6,500; prisoners, 4,000; generals dead, 2; 
wounded, 1; fled, 1—General Baratieri. He was court- 
martialed and found guilty. The Crispi cabinet in Rome 
fell. Italy paid an indemnity of £400,000 and signed a treaty 
according “absolute independence” to Ethiopia. 

On. May 9, 1894, Ethiopia continued her treaty-making 
experience by signing one with France, granting the French 
the right to build a railway from Djibouti to Addis Ababa 
and agreeing not to grant any rights to any other company 
which would compete with those of this railway. 

By a treaty of May 15, 1902 with Britain, Ethiopia agreed 
“not to construct or allow to be constructed any work across 
the Blue Nile, Lake Tana or the Sobat which would arrest 
the flow of their waters into the Nile, except in agreement 
with His Britannic Majesty’s government and the govern- 
ment of the Sudan.” 

On December 13, 1906, Italy, Britain and France signed 
a triple accord to maintain intact their common interests in 
Ethiopia. Article III provided that none of the three gov- 
ernments would in the future do’ anything about Ethiopia 
until the other two agreed. 

By the secret treaty of London on April 26, 1915, the 
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Allies agreed among themselves 
virtually to hand over Ethiopia 
to Italy, in consideration of Italy’s 
having no promise of German 
territory in the event of an allied 
victory. This provision was pre- 
sumably nullified by the 1919 
treaty of St. Germain. 

On September 28, 1923 Ethio- 
pia was admitted to the League 
of Nations on the insistence of 
France and over the opposition 
of Italy. 

The equal status thus con- 
ferred on Ethiopia however did 
not deter Britain from writing a 
note on December 14, 1925 to 
Italy agreeing that Italy might 
connect its colony of Eritrea with 
Italian Somaliland by a railway 
crossing Ethiopian territory, in 
return for which Britain was to 
be allowed to impound the 
waters of the Blue Nile by a 
dam at Lake Tana. This note 
was acknowledged and approved 
by Mussolini on December 20, 
1925. 

Ethiopia protested this agree- 
ment on the ground that it had 
not been consulted; France stood 
by Ethiopia, pointing out that the terms of the triple agree- 
ment of 1906 (about which Ethiopia had not been consulted 
either) were violated. The Italo-British pact was dropped. 

On August 2, 1928 Italy signed a treaty of solemn friend- 
ship with Abyssinia, but less than six years later, on March 
18, 1934, Mussolini referred to this friendly Abyssinia as 
“the most important problem confronting Italian policy in 
Africa.” And by the middle of 1935 Italy had spent some 
$50 million to land a military force in Africa to cope 
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The Emperor, Haile Selassie, is knowing and strong 
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with this “important problem.” 

Why has Ethiopia all this im- 
portance? 

There is wealth there, and on 
its highlands of from 6000 to 
9000 feet there is much territory 
for the expanding population of 
Italy. It possesses nearly every 
variety of climate. It has un- 
tapped reserves of platinum, 
gold, coal, copper, sulphur, iron. 
Platinum is already being ex- 
ported, and many of the other 
minerals are located, ready for 
development. Its present trade is 
mostly in hides, ivory, wax, cof- 
fee. There can be produced from 
the rich soil wheat, rubber, oil, 
cotton, tobacco, more coffee. It is 
splendid cattle country. Its 350,- 
000 square miles have a regular 
and plentiful rainfall. It could 
easily support many more than 
its present population estimated 
at 11,500,000. 

Besides this, Ethiopia controls 
the sources of the Blue Nile and 
the Sobat, on which any large 
increase of British cotton produc- 
tion in Egypt depends. This is 
an interest close to Britain’s 
heart; it was thought to be safeguarded by the treaty of 
1902. British protests were not unexpected, therefore, when 
about 1930 the emperor of Ethiopia entered into negotia- 
tions with the J. G. White Engineering Corporation of New 
York for the construction of a dam on Lake Tana to im- 
pound its waters and thereby control the flow of the Blue 
Nile, which pours out of the lake at a 6,000-foot elevation. 
Lack of money and of British cooperation have so far pre- 
vented the carrying out of this proposal, but recent reports 
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Railway station at Addis Ababa, with the name repeated in Amharic, the dominant Ethiopian language. The royal guard is lined up 


Hospital helpers and patients. The Emperor has welcomed the medical work of the missions 


are that it has been revived, this time with British sanction, 
possibly for political as well as economic considerations. 


URTHER, a battle wages for Ethiopian trade. In 1931 

Ethiopia imported 57 percent of her goods from Britain 
and 12 percent from Japan. In 1934 Japan is reported to have 
furnished 80 percent of the imports, mostly textiles, Ethiopia 
has cut her customs tariff on Japanese goods sharply. There 
is a persistent rumor that a Japanese-Ethiopian corporation 
has leased 650,000 hectares of low-lying cotton-growing 
country. In March 1934 Japan signed a treaty allowing the 
emigration of thousands of Japanese to work on cotton 
plantations in Ethiopia. The treaty also agrees to encourage 
intermarriage of the two peoples. Early in 1934 publicity 
was given to the search for a Japanese bride by a young 
Ethiopian prince, a member of the Emperor’s entourage, 
but the matrimonial quest was abandoned suddenly and 
solely because of foreign opposition. 

The Bank of France shares in the development of Ethio- 
pia’s rich gold and platinum mines. France has controlled 
the railway exclusively. Italy controls the country’s cable 
and wireless communications. Russia has made overtures, 
but in 1929 Ethiopia quietly expelled the Russian “economic 
mission” which had been offering communistic wares at 
Addis Ababa. After twenty years the United States re- 
opened its legation and consulate in 1928 at Addis Ababa. 

These and other political and economic factors combine 
to make certain nations consider Ethiopia a rich and legiti- 
mate prize, especially since, as they point out, it is itself in 
no position to develop its material resources immediately. 

The financial structure of the country has been, like some 
other features, a mixture. For decades the Austrian thaler has 
been the principal currency. Necessarily replenished through 
the years, all new coins, to convince the inhabitants they 
were genuine, had to bear the effigy of Maria Theresa and 
the date 1780, when the first ones were minted at Vienna. 
This thaler has varied greatly in value independently of 
Ethiopia’s financial position. From 47 cents gold in 1929 it 
dropped to 21% cents in 1931. The development of the 
country’s resources has not been general or systematic. In 
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all of its economic life Ethiopia is — 
under great handicaps internally — 
and externally. Recently an Amer- — 
ican financial adviser has been 
appointed. 

The Emperor is a great student 
and a keen observer. In 1924 he 
visited Jerusalem and Europe. As 
imperial presents he gave live lions 
to the king of England and the _ | 
president of France. To lesser be- — 
ings he gives zebras. He gets ex- 
amples of all sorts of foreign 
scientific inventions. (Menelik II 
once paid an Armenian $50,000 
for a railway engine just to see it 
standing in his capital city. When 
he found out that his agent had 
given only $10,000 for the engine, 
he had the Armenian chained for 
two years to a slave on the streets 
of Addis Ababa as a punishment.) 
The present emperor has a large 
collection of player pianos, ma- 
chine guns, typewriters, motors 
and gadgets large and small. He shows an absorbing inter- 
est in these complicated foreign mechanisms, which ex- 
tends to other branches of knowledge as well. 

Menelik II built the capital at a height of 8700 feet, on 
the slopes of Entoto Mountain, after the great victory at 
Adowa. Timber and firewood having been completely ex- 
hausted for miles around, he had the whole place reforested 
with eucalyptus. In the rich soil they grew twelve feet a 
year. The fuel problem may be solved but not that of sani- 
tation or housing. The capital is chiefly a collection of non- 
descript constructions, inadequate and unsightly. Streets 
are bad—good for agitating motorists’ livers but wearing 
on motor-car suspensions. Refuse disposal is uncared for 
except by night-roving packs of pariah dogs and hyenas. 


PYAILE SELASSIE (Power of the Trinity) made Ethiopia 

the only neutral African country in the World War days. 
But one of the anomalies of the “peace” which followed has 
been to make Ethiopia, with the rest of the world, militant. 

In 1930 a Belgian military mission was invited to Ethiopia 
and began the modernization of the army. Swedish offi- 
cers have aided, and French. Tank and machine gun units 
have been added to the traditional rhino-hide shield. A 
Japanese mission of military engineers, to survey landing 
fields and other things, dropped into the country, and threw 
Rome and Paris and London immediately into a panic. 
Ethiopian representatives appeared last October in Copen- 
hagen, apparently to buy arms and munitions. An Ameri- 
can Negro aviator arrived in Addis Ababa, and the air was 
full, if not of planes, at least of the talk of bombers and 
pursuit machines and flight lieutenants. 

Ethiopia, against its own volition, became sadly involved 
as a pawn in European affairs, and has been pulled steadily 
but unwillingly further and further into the vortex of 
European politics. A full length, authoritative treatment of 
this whole matter is being published this month by the 
former educational adviser to Ethiopia, who has studied the 
French, Italian and other documents in the case, and has 
had the advantage of intimate association with Ethiopians 
and foreigners in Addis Ababa. (Ethiopia, a Pawn in Euro- 
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pean Diplomacy, by F. Ernest Work. Price $3. From the 
author at New Concord, Ohio.) His book is a valuable 
contribution to the understanding of what lies behind the 
disturbing daily reports on the Ethiopian situation. This 
article can treat recent dramatic developments only briefly. 


N November 3, 1934 King Victor Emmanuel left his 

capital to visit the Italian colonies adjoining Ethiopia, 
just at the time the late King Alexander of Yugoslavia 
started on his ill-fated visit to Paris. In December General 
De Bono resigned from his post as Italian Minister of 
Colonies to go to Africa to a dual job never before attempt- 
ed. He became governor of both Eritrea and Somalia, those 
two Italian colonies widely separated by mountainous miles 
of French Somaliland, British Somaliland and Ethiopia— 
a task about as simple as would be a unit government of 
Alaska and Oregon. Only if Ethiopia were to become 
Italian, thus connecting the two present colonies, would 
such a unified administration become logical. 

The Ualual incident then occurred. The following ap- 
pears to be the true account: 

The frontier between Abyssinia and Italian Somalia was 
to have been established according to a convention signed 
at Addis Ababa on May 16, 1908. In 1910 work was begun 
by a joint boundary commission, but the rugged nature of 
the country and the suspicions of the w arlike and nomadic 
tribes greatly interfered. That boundary has never been 
drawn on the spot. It has been generally understood, how- 
ever, that Ualual was in Ethiopia. Italian maps and others 
deposited at the League of Nations showed it forty miles 


A slave in the royal palace grounds hewing with an ancient adz 
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Feudal chieftains whose families have ruled for a thousand years 
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or more inside Ethiopia. On December 5, 1934, following a 
succession of irritations, there was an engagement between 
Italian and Ethiopian troops around the Ualual wells, 
which are found in the arid region of Ogaden. Some 110 
Ethiopians were reported killed, with 32 Italians dead and 
60 wounded. 

Immediately Italy claimed that for five years she had been 
in possession of Ualual and had consistently considered it 
Italian territory. On December 16, 1934 the Stampa, a Turin 
paper, carried a map showing Ualual in Ethiopia. On De- 
cember 25 it printed another map with Ualual in Italian 
Somalia. At the same time it was reported that the League 
of Nations had withdrawn from its Geneva press room an 
undated Italian map showing Ualual well within Ethiopia. 
There remained in the League library a 1925 Italian gov- 
ernment map which, taking the 1908 boundary treaty 
changes into consideration, still shows Ualual more than 
one hundred miles inside Ethiopia. “League officials, in a 
peace-making spirit, stressed the point that these maps have 
no juridical value.” 

The recriminations which ensued might never have been 
clarified had it not been for the fact that an Anglo-Ethiopian 
boundary commission, working on the frontier between its 
two territories, was near at hand. Lt.-Col. E. H. M. Clifford, 
a British member of that commission, in a report submitted 
to Geneva, gave it as his opinion that Ualual is in Ethiopia 
and that the Italians provoked the December battle. 

Italy demanded apologies and reparations for the Ualual 
affair, which were refused by Ethiopia, who made counter- 
representations to the League, including a proposal for 
arbitration. This was flatly refused (Continued on page 415) 
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O you have come to 
talk about peace?” 
Albert Einstein wel- 
comed mewith a firm hand- 
clasp into the living room 
of his Princeton home. He 
is a sturdy and impressive 
person with his shaggy 
head of white hair and in- 
formal clothes—he had on 
a wing collar but. no tie, 
combined rough moccassins 
and a leather jacket with 
striped trousers such as are 
worn with a frock coat. 
There is nothing ‘of the 
showman about him. His 
brown eyes are kind, his 
quiet voice sympathetic. 
His hearty laugh would 
disarm any listener, even 
those who would have kept 
this “dangerous pacifist” 
from our shores. 

“Well, war is on the way. 
I doubt if it will come this year—or the next; the stage is 
not yet ready. But in two or three years it is going to come. 
Germany is re-arming rapidly now and the contagion of 
fear is sweeping Europe. England might have checked this 
disastrous trend two years ago if she had stood firm against 
Germany’s re-arming, but she failed. In Nazi Germany 
there still are some who oppose the military-nationalistic 
policies—some intellectuals—but those who might have 
voiced such opposition have largely been exiled or sup- 
pressed. Of course I have been out of Germany for two years 
and cannot accurately sense public feeling there now. Many 
who suffered from 1914-1918 are hostile to a return of war. 
But there are many youths, who are restless, the victims of 
troubled conditions; they are being exploited by the present 
regime. Germany is still war-minded and conflict is inevi- 
table. The nation has been on the decline mentally and 
morally since 1870. Many of the men I associated with in 
the Prussian Academy have not been of the highest caliber 
in these nationalistic years since the World War.” 

It has been rumored that Dr. Einstein has repudiated his 
policy of pacifism. “Do you still believe in vigorous personal 
resistance to war?” I asked. “Do you still believe that if 
two percent of the people in a nation refuse to fight that 
war can be averted?” 

“Yes, but intellectual resistance of this type is not enough 
to face the circumstances of today. Pacifism defeats itself 
under certain conditions, as it would in Germany today. 
Anyone who resists the military program will be “done 
away with” quickly and his influence brought to an end. 


Ann Interview with 


Albert Einstein 


BY ROBERT MERRILL BARTLETT 


“We must educate, must work with the 
people to create a public sentiment that 
will outlaw war. I believe there are two 
features in this program of action: first, 
create the idea of super-sovereignty. Na- 
tional loyalty is limited; men must be 
taught to think in world terms. Every 
country will have to surrender a portion of 
its sovereignty through international co- 
operation. To avoid destruction aggression 
must be sacrificed. Our need now is an 
international tribunal with authority. The 
League and the World Court lack the 
power to enforce their decisions. Though 
they may suffer unpopularity now, the 
trend of progress is toward world organi- 
zation, and institutions of this type are 
inevitable. Lord Davies of London has 
written some significant things on world 
cooperation; I like his ideas on this sub- 
ject better than any I know. His book 
Force gives some suggestions which need 
tO be interpreted here in America. Mili- 
tary training and competition in arma- 
ments are never going to avert war. They 
must be replaced by the wider concept of international 
organization, the development of a world tribunal which is 
given authority and an international police force which has 
power to keep the peace of the world. 

“Second, we must face the economic causes of war. Fun- 
damentally, our difficulty is the selfish desire of people who 
put profit before humanity. Some people refuse to adopt 
liberal ideas; they remain provincial and self-satisfied, con- 
tent with their money returns. We suffer from the ills of 
economic nationalism and war because these people will 
not control their passion for money gain. Perhaps Romain 
Rolland may not be far wrong in turning to social revolu- 
tion.as the only means of breaking the war system. I do 
not understand just what his present position on commun- 
ism is, nor do I say that I agree with him. But he is right 
in attacking the individual greed and national scramble for 
wealth that make war inevitable. There is one economic 
change we must strive for, that is the control of munition 
manufacture.” 

Dr. Einstein spoke with fervor. This 56-year-old Swiss Jew 
is more than a savant who has spent his life in the physics 
laboratories of Zurich and Berlin, more than a gentle lover 
of the violin and nature; he is a reformer who hates war 
with the fervor of an Old Testament prophet. 

“Of course,” he went on, “I do not try to reduce life to 
economic forces as some do. There is a persistent emotional 
element in all human relations that we must cope with. As 
national groups we feel ourselves different from our fellow- 
men and we so often permit our (Continued on page 413) 
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COWBELLS SHALL NOT RING TONIGHT 


BY HAROLD P. MARLEY 


‘LL never forget what happened along Fifteen Mile Creek 
one night last summer, if I live long enough to see coal 
valleys beautiful again. It was the night of the Baer- 

Carnera fight in New York. The big Italian got whipped 
and went home, and people have forgotten about him. But 
in the year that has passed since that night, no one along 
Fifteen has forgotten the bellings. Jack Turner and some 
other miners have just come to trial for “confederatin’” 
that night, but the whole county knows they won't be con- 
victed. They brought a judge all the way from Frankfort 
to hold the trial, there was so much feeling. Jack’s a born 
leader of men, all right, and since the union was formed 
under the NRA, he has seen to it that every camp in south- 
eastern Kentucky, except in Harlan County, is organized 
a hundred percent. 

It’s no secret that Jack had something to do with the bell- 
ings last June. I saw him give a couple of kicks to the Italian 
who was the first to be marched out of camp with a cow- 
bell chained and locked tight around his neck. It was-about 
the time the preliminaries were being run off in the Long 
Island ring. I heard voices, several talking at once, and the 
steady jangle of a cowbell—not in spurts like a cow rings 
it. I looked over toward the railroad (the railroad track’s 
the chief thoroughfare in a coal valley,) and saw a gang of 
men and boys, black and white, marching along behind a 
poor fellow who was trying to deaden the sound of the 
bell with one hand, a-kind of defense mechanism, I thought. 

What a sight to see that mob in clothes as black as the 
mine, with carbide lamps hanging from the leather-visored 
caps! Some of the lights were lit and shone in the dusk 
like the yellow eyes of some angry monster. And I guess 
the men were pretty mad. Two or three deputies tried to 
argue them out of it, but they were determined. Jack had 
told me the day before that the union up at Happy Valley, 
the camp above ours, was going to have some trouble. It 
seems that the Italian, a track-layer, had been squealing on 
some of the machine men. The union had warned him and 
even offered him a transfer card, but he laughed and said 
he had the boss on his side. 

I followed along for about a mile or so, watching the 
men mock him, and wishing I could do something. As 
many times as I'd read the Golgotha story of Jesus, I never 
knew what the Via Doloroso was like on that day until I 
witnessed what happened on our railroad track. This cow- 
bell business is the most humiliating thing I’ve ever seen. 
I'd been told when I first went to work in that valley, “If 
we want to get shed o’ someone, and they won't git, then 
we just hang a bell on ‘im and he don’t come back, never.” 

Then I knew why the mine was organized a hundred 
percent and why the sheriff had so little trouble with habi- 
tual offenders. That particular community had a mountain 
technique for dealing with offenders, just as coercive as 
shooting out a family feud, but less bloody and more final, 
since there was no recourse. Even the law seemed powerless 
~ to stop confederating, because a county won't convict itself. 


W HEN I walked back to the Diamond Block camp where 
I worked, everyone seemed to have forgotten about the 
belling and was tuning in the radios for the big fight of 


_another Italian. I went up to Doc Potts’ room. He was the © 


company doctor, and all the white-collar workers of the 
camp were gathered around his radio. After the first round 
I knew that something was wrong. All the boys seemed to 
be on edge, and Doc lit one cigarette after another. At first 
I thought it was because he'd bet heavily on the fight—he 
bet on everything even Dillinger—but the more rounds his 
man won the more nervous he seemed to get. Finally he 
confided in me that he’d been warned by a committee to 
leave camp at once or get belled. That was a shock to me 
‘cause after what I'd seen I was sure the men would do it, 
and the consequences would be much more serious with 
him. I knew the Doc had lined up with the company 
against the union on some compensation case where a man 
had his finger hurt. But evidently there were other things, 
as I discovered later. The union, which pays the largest 
share of the doctor’s salary through a wage-cut in the office, 
had voted for another doctor, but the company brought in 
Doc Potts from one of its other mines and served notice 
on the union that he would have the last word in all com- 
pensation matters. 

Doc had told me that he didn’t mind the men—he was 
working for the company. But it looked to me like some 
of his assurance was wearing off. When the bell sounded in 
the last round and Doc got his money, he hung around 
hardly knowing what to do. There were some things he'd 
bought in town that day and he started unwrapping them, 
when someone said he was wanted at the phone over in 
the company office across the creek. It was the only tele- 
phone in a camp of about two thousand people, except the 
secret one in the vault which connects direct with the head 
office in Knoxville. Doc went over without stopping to find 
his hat. He almost never went bareheaded. 

“Don’t take your gun, Doc,” I urged. “We don’t want 
any shooting.” 

“Oh, those fellows won't do anything,” he came back, 
with waning bravado. 


TN TER a while I looked out the upstairs window of the 
club house and could see his bald head coming back 
along the walk leading to The Lot—the enclosed space 
where the better houses are located. Suddenly several black 
shadows seemed to converge on him. I didn’t hear a thing, 
but I could seé that some of the men were armed and one 
of them escorted the bookkeeper home who'd called Doc 
to the ‘phone. They took Doc around to where the freight 
is unloaded and some men had a cowbell and chain ready 
for him. It took only a minute to lock the bell around his 
neck, and before anyone could spread the alarm he was 
started up the track. 

The next morning no one knew a thing, not even who 
cut the telephone wires. Word came from Breathitt, over in 
the next county, that Doc was over there. Some traveling 
man picked him up and gave him a ride, but he had had a 
time with that bell. At first he went around with his coat 
collar buttoned up asking for pliers, but everyone thought 
he was a yeggman, so he finally came out with the whole 
story. Match sticks were broken off in the keyhole of the 
padlock, so the hotel man got a blacksmith to break the 
chain. Someone said Doc was so nervous he could hardly 
sign his name on the register. His empty chair in the din- 
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ing room at the club house kept the boys talking about the 
affair. The first stories were that he’d been beaten up pretty 
badly, but after one of the boys went over to see him and 
took him some of his things, Doc said that only one man 
hit him with his fist. They seemed anxious to get him out 
of camp in a hurry and when they got to the top of the 
mountain up Napier’s Hollow they gave him a carbide 
lamp to help him.down the other side. 

“Anyone got a chew of tobacco?” Doc asked, getting hold 
of himself now that the ordeal was about over. One of the 
men pushed a new plug into his hand, and that was all. 


Nis Bee the union officials didn’t have anything 
to do with it, and I’m sure that Jack Turner wasn’t in 
the crowd. In fact, Doc wasn’t sure he could identify any- 
one. Probably the men were all from Happy Valley camp. 
But everyone was relieved that he was gone, and some of 
the men were able to slip some black crépe paper on his 
office door. Another piece was hung from his car, which 
stood like a corpse with deflated tires in a car cemetery. The 
man who warned Doc to leave camp, and Jack Turner and 
one or two other leaders in the union were all arrested, but 
were released after a date for a hearing was set. 

The company officials were all worked up, because this 
was the first time the men had ever dared to dispute their 
right to run that camp. The president lived up in Cincin- 
nati and never came to Diamond Block, but the vice- 
president hurried up from Knoxville. They struck back 
with the only weapon they could, the lockout. The mine 
closed down and the superintendent ordered all the pumps 
and fans to be taken out, so it looked like a long tussle 
ahead. The sheriff refused to send in any gunmen, so the 
local deputy selected about ten men in the camp to depu- 
tize. But there wasn’t any disorder, and the deputies sat 
all night in the glare of some new flood lights, playing set- 
back. One of the men who had been arrested used to sit in 
for a hand or two. 

One night the judge and the sheriff came over from town 
and complimented the men on their good behavior. 

“We don’t want another Harlan County,” the judge 
warned, “and, men, it’s against the law to bell. You can be 
prosecuted and sent to jail.” 

But in order to be on the safe side, the crowd in the court 
house brought in three machine guns. Three hundred citi- 
zens, finding it out, signed petitions that they shouldn’t be 
moved to a coal camp. And I guess it’s just as well they 
weren't. Jack Turner had men at his heels who would do 
anything he said, and a few machine guns mounted on the 
tipple would have been his signal for action. Jack had re- 
ligious scruples, and ordinarily went out of his way to 
avoid trouble. He told me once of wanting to shoot a man. 

“T just set there fingerin’ my gun, and sayin’ to myself, 
“You damned liar, I know youre lyin’ to me.’ I never want- 
ed to get shed of a man so much in my life as I did that 
skunk, but I didn’t shoot ’im. No, sir, I kept hold of myself, 
somehow.” 

One thing that made Jack a little undependable was his 
drinking. He was only twenty-nine, but only one lung was 
left, and it wasn’t any too good. Doc Potts had done his 
best to get him into a sanitarium at Lexington, but there 
was a long waiting list. Jack said he’d neglected his health 
when he was younger; as long as he could remember he’d 
been doing something around a mine, and he was always 
hoping to run a motor again. But it always ended up by his 
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sitting outside the mine rolling dummies, the sand plugs 


used in shooting coal. He carried a copy of the contract for — 


District 31 around with him and was appealed to for de- 


cisions. He’d been up to the national convention at Indian- © 


apolis, and once he went to district headquarters in 
Lexington when he suspected foul play on the part of the 
company. 


“Sure enough,” he related to me, “I walked into Cady’s 


office and there sat four company-suckin’ sons o’ 


tellin’ him how I didn’t represent the union, and was — 


causin’ all kinds o’ trouble.” Spitting tobacco juice with 


fatal accuracy, he got on with his story. “When I got — 


through, they were finished, didn’t dare come back to camp. 
One of ’em’s lookin’ for work now in Louisville.” 

Things dragged on for about a month. The crépe paper 
had blown off the doctor’s door and someone had spirited 
his car over to him. It was rumored that he’d be coming 
back ’most any time. The vice-president, got the coal opera- 
tors’ association to carry the belling case to the state appellate 
court, insisting that the mine wouldn’t open until that got 
some favorable action in the courts. Each side began taking 


little pokes at the other. The union voted a boycott on — 


the company store and recreation building. Not a plug of 
tobacco was sold and not a kid laid down a penny of scrip 


for an all-day sucker. It was funny to see eight men-clerks _ | 


marching into that empty store day after day. The men 


went into the store to get their mail from a little cage in the _ | 
corner and the clerks had to putter around and appear busy. _| 


One of them drew me aside one day and said he’d heard 
that some of them were listed for belling. It seems that 
they’d refused to join a United Mine Workers white-collar 


union which the local had tried to form during the winter. | 


VEN if there’d been no boycott, few families had money 

to buy groceries, and the company was holding back 
what was due for rent, electricity and several other cuts. 
Scme bought from the country store down the valley, but 
most of the four hundred families joined the relief line. The 
county relief office, already overburdened, sent an S.O.S. to 
state FERA headquarters, which was relayed to Washing- 
ton. That home of the NRA which had told the operators 
in the coal code that they couldn’t lock out the miners, now 
spent several thousand dollars feeding those who had been 
suddenly stranded by this strike of capital. A truck-load of 
groceries was unloaded at a little tin garage beside the road 
and the men lined up with their lard buckets on a hot July 
day. Each climbed the steep path to his home with some 
soupy lard, a slice of salt pork and some corn-meal and 
flour—not a very good diet, especially with the flux going 
through camp like flies. But the men joked and supple- 
mented where they could with fresh vegetables from little 
cultivated plots plastered against towering hillsides above 
their houses. Occasionally a peddler would donate a bushel 
or two of apples, and once the county relief office sent sev- 
eral thousand pounds of new potatoes over the mountain. 
A committee from the local visited several other locals in 
the county, asking for money or food donations, and some 
house-to-house canvassing was done in the county-seat, 
which existed off the business of the eighty coal mines in 
that county. A good many families used the shut-down as 
an excuse for visiting the home-folks back in Tennessee, 
and some of the men made the-rounds of other mines to 
try and find work. I don’t think any succeeded, though, 
‘cause The Consolidated down at Jenkins and mines even 
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as far away as Logan County in West Virginia, knew all 
about the Diamond Block trouble by now. 

Things began to drag awfully in camp. The motion- 
picture company took away its projectors and the pool- 
room practically had to close. The worn decks of cards got 
more dirty and greasy, the engineers playing bridge on the 
front porches, and the men playing set-back up on the side 
of the hills. Some religious society got the kids interested 
in play groups on the school grounds and a horse-shoe tour- 
nament was staged for the men. Guess it was a good thing, 
too, because the deputy sheriff told me that every other 
summer the boys used to practice throwing stones through 
windows of empty houses. Rockmanship became a profes- 
sion and not a sport when the kids went over on Sixteen 
Mile Creek to pick berries. Quite a quantity of berries was 
preserved, even this summer, ’cause the miner’s wife never 
puts them up with sugar. 


HEN the month was about up and the rails had a 

brown rust and the cows got so they’d go under the 
tipple to chew their cud, it began to look like something 
would happen about a settlement. Word came from Lexing- 
ton that high-up company officials and labor officials were 
about to reach an agreement which would be submitted to 
the local for approval. 

“They told us we could fire all the men we wanted to, 
and they’d stand back of us,” the vice-president told me 
upon his return. “They’re as tired of this radicalism as we 
are. The truth is, they’re afraid of losing this field. It means 
over five hundred dollars a month to them—just this one 
mine.” 

I learned from him that the company was anxious to 
get its lake shipping all done before the fall rush of orders 
came in, so I was almost sure that there would be a settle- 
ment. 

The union had voted out its old officers and had put in 
new ones, one an elder in the church and another a former 
preacher. The morning they met with the company officials, 
the court was crowded with men. There is something ter- 
rifying about a big gang of men just doing nothing but 
waiting. There were no banners or speeches like in Union 
Square—only low talk, as they sat in little circles on their 
heels as they did in the mine. I guess that’s one habit they 
wouldn’t overcome if they never went back to work. Some 
hung over a fence, the top rail of which was whittled to 
the thickness of a big splinter. 


hae meeting wasn’t over five minutes until everyone in 
camp knew everything that had occurred in the super- 
intendent’s office. The mine was to open on the sixteenth, 
ten men and their families were to leave, and the company 
was to hire what doctor it pleased. This was rightly con- 
strued to mean that Jack Turner headed the list of those 
who could leave and that Doc Potts would come back. The 
others that the company “hung a bell on” were former ofh- 
cers or committeemen of the union. One had worked for 
the company fourteen years timbering the mine, and coal was 
written into every inch of his being. Doc had identified him 
as being in the belling party. Another had fallen into a trap 
laid by the company to find out just where his sympathies 
were. 

“They cain’t put us out! We’s got a growin’ crop, and the 


| law won’t let ’em.” 


“Tll go for a hundred and fifty dollars,” said another, 
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thinking of the hard work it took to make a garden out of 
a stony hillside. 

“I’ve got the company where I want it. I’m a-goin’ to 
law ’em about the bad air. The register wouldn’t even turn, 
the last time they tried it in my entry.” 

Still another said that he didn’t expect to leave. He had 
a job and he was going to keep it. 

The flux was getting pretty bad in camp by now, but Doc 
Potts didn’t come back until the superintendent's little girls 
took the whooping-cough. I felt mighty sorry for Doc, that 
day he came back, with everybody staring at him. It wasn’t 
any Roman triumph—the vanquished becoming the victor. 
There was a deputy traveling right by his side, going with 
him on his calls and eating at the same table. At night the 
porch light of the club house was left burning and the 
deputy took Doc’s room and Doc slept in a vacant bed on 
the second floor. Everytime a cowbell would jangle outside 
the window (the cows wander all over everything in the 
hill country), there would be a funny silence. 

“Reckon I could get a pill or something,” I heard a man 
say one day, and laugh. 

Some of the more bold actually “mooed” when they 
were in a crowd and it looked like the deputies would 
put a stop to men collecting in groups. I always believed 
that doctors did as much good with their spirit as with 
their pills. Try as he would to keep up his spirits, I knew 
Doc well enough to know that he wasn’t making the 
grade. I feared he might take to drink—that was one thing 
the company had against the union doctor. Or still worse, 
I was afraid he might lose his head some day and fire into 
a crowd when he heard that ominous “moo—ooo.” 


BL ome the company wanted to show the men that it 
was boss, and that it could arrange a resurrection in spite 
of the crépe paper, but I’m afraid the higher-ups went too 
far, monkeying with death that way. They did all they 
could to safeguard Doc’s every move, even putting a ‘phone 
in his room, but if I’d been running the company I’d never 
have taken chances with human life that way. Maybe they 
wanted a martyr. An awful lot of kids died during that 
doctor fracus, but killings never did appeal to me, even in 
the mountains. Jim Hogg had gotten by with three, with 
a forty-four, a hoe and a club, respectively, and he hadn’t 
gone to jail yet. Doc has to go some mighty lonely places 
sometimes; people over in the hills call on company doc- 
tors for their annual visitation of the stork. 

If I’d been in Doc’s shoes, I’d have gone back to the camp 
where I’d been, even if it was smaller and paid less. He had 
the confidence of the men there, at least he did when he 
left. But I guess Doc didn’t see any principle involved. He 
once told me before the belling happened, that when he 
chose his assistant he wouldn’t get a youngster from 
his alma mater at Charlottesville, but would select an older 
man who'd be satisfied with conditions as they were. I 
realize now that he meant a man without conscience, and I 
know that Doc, somewhere along the line, had dropped his. 

What’s worse, after that belling he’d lost his self-respect. 
Even if Jack Turner is found guilty, and as I said, I don’t 
think the jury will convict, that crépe paper can’t be for- 
gotten. It appears to me that Doc is really dead—only his 
spirit walks the hills around Diamond Block. You can’t bell 
spirits, so the company has won a moral victory, and cow- 
bells shall not ring tonight. But tomorrow night, next year, 
sometime . . . well, perhaps. 
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HERE is no reference in history or literature, no ser- 
mon text, no motto of any organization, that can pro- 
duce the realization of the glory of work until one has 
been persistently deprived of engaging in his profession or 
trade. To the extremely young who have not had an oppor- 
tunity to establish themselves in a position, the problem is 
not so great, but to those over 25, particularly single women 
who have once had the security and independence of busi- 
ness and social life, the situation is not only bewildering 
but tragic. It also has its humorous side, and presents un- 
limited possibilities for the formation of a philosophy which 
no future economic changes, for better or for worse, can 
ever shake. To sound the depths of the souls of our com- 
panions, to learn the true value of the meaning of common- 
place occurrences, to discover the fundamentals of living 
and the eternal verities, I recommend to the intelligent per- 
son engaged in a skilled profession two years of enforced 
idleness in profitable labor. The unemployed in industrial 
work may draw similar conclusions; I do not know. It is 
not fair to assume that a person lacking higher training will 
resort to coarser outlets in a crisis; on the other hand it may 
be that the cultured person will show cruder emotions at 
that time. That is a matter of protoplasm and ancestry. 
These observations are made not from the harrowing 
experiences gone through in seeking the lowest grades of 
employment, nor from the humiliation suffered in giving up 
entirely and applying for relief. They are not the result of 
searching “want ad” columns only to find occupations listed 
for which one is unfitted, nor of borrowing money and 
selling possessions to keep ground under one’s feet on which 
to mark time. Rather, they are views presented from the 
haven of a highly respectable indigence, a harbor where 
one is fed and housed by relatives or friends and from 
which one can look out on the great sea of human activity 
and search the horizon for the ship bearing a particular flag, 
a summons, recalling one to reembark on his work. The 
means of living are at hand and graciously granted; why 
worry? Why give up a pleasant security—the situation is 
sure to be only temporary—and endeavor to go after some- 
thing which will disgrace one’s family and friends? The 
person of strong mind will ignore these questions and 
plunge, selfishly perhaps, into any solution for his material 
recovery; he of the weak will accepts what is given him and, 
while deploring the scarcity of opportunities, slides along 
comfortably. But he of the active mind, many sensibilities, 
and strong obligatory feelings, will consider these questions 
and pause in confusion trying to decide what is his proper 
duty to his friends, to society, and to himself. If the pause 
is too long it gives time for reflections and comparisons 
which, however true they may be, are not wholesome. They 
are not the healthy meditations of a mind that must spend 
its best energy in daily work. 
The first sign that . 
one receives as to 
what human beings 
are really like is when 
an organization or 
school system must 
dismiss some of its 
employes for lack of 


. 


Not ‘'l can’t eat" but “I can't work" is the theme of these 
reflections of a woman who has put in two years at a hard 
school. In day after day with nothing to record—so like » 
those times of “‘all quiet’ reports from a war front—she 
gives a sense of what is happening to those who cannot work 


funds. Where once a staff or faculty worked in accord, the — 


operation of cutting down the corps is a revelation in the 


psychology of self-preservation. Where cooperation and — 
‘kindly feeling flourished among different departments, 
where the rights and requests of each, during the titne that _ | 
pay checks were prompt, had been considered and dis- 
cussed, at the first intimation that some of these laborers — 
are not going to be worthy of their hire, the members fall | 
apart as though the entire purpose of an organization which — 


bound them together in a spirit of service had rotted and 
nothing but the monetary reward was of value. 

In the organization in which I began my depression ex- 
perience, each employe used every and any device for 
exaggerating the importance of her own line of work, not 
so much because of her faith in it as because it meant 
retaining her means of support. When the suggestion was 
made that all carry on together with the slender budget 
available and work to keep the standard of the institution as 
high as in prosperous times, only one fifth of the force 
would sanction such a move. The argument used against 
such action was the ponderous one of setting a precedent, 
that is, letting the public who subscribes to a community 
chest or pays taxes, know that its servants can, if necessary, 
work for less money. Might not some of that public have 
been understanding enough to recognize leaders in a char- 
acter-building organization when they were brave enough 
to build on their own characters? This proud staff was 
reminded of the various religious orders who, for the good 
of mankind and their own souls, work for practically noth- 
ing, but this appeal did not seem to be understood. Possibly 
it was that the organization is too young to sense a fine 
sacrificial opportunity when it appears; or because it is 
managed entirely by women, who as yet have not in a body 
been able to cultivate a consciousness of honor. The organi- 
zation made a notable record during the War. On a spec- 
tacular wave of abundant finance and concerted public 
opinion, who could not? It takes another kind of courage to 
pioneer with nothing. 


Hees first sensation felt by the unemployed person is one 

of relaxation, much the same, I suppose, as that felt by 
a striker the first few weeks he is out. One’s time is one’s 
own, the bank account looks adequate and used judiciously 
might last a year. If several friends are not out of a job, then 
one is the center of sympathy and kindly curiosity, being 
alone in this misfortune. There is time to follow no end of 
hobbies that have been waiting all these years, and this is 
done enthusiastically at the start. But how strange it is 
that the less one has to do, the less is accomplished and the 
less joy is obtained from the prospect of an endless period 
in which to indulge in leisure pursuits, however construc- 
tive. Beware of the well-meaning but ignorant committees 
who talk and write 
of their extensive 
programs for the use 
of excess leisure time! 
There is only one 
remedy for such a 
state — work, neces- 
sary, paid work, and 
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not the traditional mail-order catalogue and scissors that 
keep the children quiet on a rainy afternoon. 

Not having been trained to a life of leisure with unlim- 
ited means, the unemployed one next puts his efforts into 
such good deeds as may partly repay the friendly obligations 
which are accumulating daily. If he is strong, educated, and 
has initiative, these social debts are varied and numerous. 
They range from taking care of the baby, the sick, the pets, 
through all phases of household work, to driving the car, 
writing club papers, and helping with the accounts. There 
is no limit to the ways of repaying benefits, and no time 
clock nor union to check on the hours. And though there 
may be a great amount of fun and satisfaction at times, there 
is no pay envelope containing merited coin of the realm. 

During the first year one gets in contact with all agencies 
having to do with positions for which one is trained. The 
executives and employes in such agencies are so timorous 
and apprehensive for the permanence of their own jobs they 
cannot help transmitting their fears to the applicant. The 
applicant begins to feel that he is trying to outshine some 
incumbent and take away his living or at other times, if his 
record is not considered adequate, that he has never suc- 
ceeded anywhere. A purely business transaction dissolves 
into something emotional, and one has a tendency to say, 
“T have no prospects, but if you are grieved to find that 
another person is looking for a place that might be yours, 
just forget it, and I'll do the best I can!” It is one thing to 
read the accounts of returning prosperity and another to get 
the reports given applicants in any personnel office. Times 
are the worst in the world right there! Things are looking 
up everywhere else but in that spot! When this information 
is gathered from all points of the compass, one must believe 
that something zs pretty bad—either actual conditions or 
morale. Volunteer work is out of the question. Unless you 
have never rated high in your former profession, don’t try 
it. The professional executive and staff look with suspicion 
on a volunteer who is capable. 


Nie innocent shop-talk was once prevalent among 
teachers, clerks, one finds a noticeable absence of it 
now. Such as is indulged in is guarded. If this one says his 
job is easy, it may be he will be given added work; if that 
one complains of hard work and long hours, he may be 
relieved entirely of both. And nowhere is there spontaneous 
enthusiasm in conversations about one’s life work, and 
chatter or complaints about it, which denote that the 
speaker is free to be greatly satisfied or disgruntled and to 
say so without fear. In a phlegmatic mood I went to hear 
Aimee Semple McPherson last year. I have no opinions on 
her creed, but I do know that she was the only person I 
had heard talk in over a year who seemed to be sure that 
she had good work to do and was getting on with the doing 
of it. 

As time goes on, one notices a change in the surrounding 
social atmosphere. One’s friends elevate the eyebrow with 
a “You still here?” attitude. Having no visible legitimate 
business, it is taken for granted one has no necessary or 
interesting affairs of any kind, therefore one’s opinion on 
current matters or in general small talk is not highly re- 
garded, and one’s time is not rated valuable. But worst is 
the flood of false cheer that inundates the idle. This con- 
sists of such comforting statements as, “You have so many 
resources, you can do anything,” a quantity of Micawber- 
isms, and the recommending of visionary positions sure to 
be offered by remote employers with whom the narrator 
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has no acquaintance. Then there is the time that one is 
accused of being lazy, of not making the most of oppor- 
tunities, such as taking extra college work or learning a 
trade. If the unemployed person could see the future at least 
two years ahead, he might plan more wisely. Personal ap- 
pearance and possessions are critically examined. A new 
article of clothing or a donated luxury causes the interested 
observer to wonder how it could be afforded. If one’s ap- 
parel shows no change, the inference is made that, of course, 
it is the result of drawing no salary. One reads the solacing 
statement made by a reputable clergyman in a syndicated 
column, “Often enough the man who is down and out has 
been just an average sort of dunce, and has helped much to 
bring his troubles on himself.” If this statement came to the 
attention of all the unemployed, that part of the army that 
did not commit suicide at the idea, would cause considerable 
upheaval to prove that they were not responsible for their 
condition. Not an especially good bracer for the soul just 
now! There are times when it is essential to recognize that 
the spirits are low. A man with a disintegrating disease 
would not be told that he was whole—he would be treated 
accordingly. The intelligent, discouraged unemployed per- 
son is spiritually ill—he needs sane treatment, and it is not 
with temporary relief, nor hilarity, nor evasion of the issue. 
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g is not long before everyday happenings which formerly 

produced a mild feeling of exhilaration lose their charm. 
The advent of Wednesday noon, significant of the fact that 
the backbone of the working week is broken and a period 
of well-earned recreation is near, the blissful Friday night 
or Saturday afternoon bringing rest and pleasure, Sunday, 
with diversions including church-going and darning,— 
these times are not at all alluring when one day is like the 
next. The seasons change with greater rapidity. One looks 
for the return of a normal working life in the fall, the 
winter, surely in spring, possibly this summer—and then the 
cycle is completed and begins again. Holidays are a farce. 
Why commemorate events with holidays that were designed 
to give the toiler a chance to stop and think on those 
events? Who can be patriotic, sentimental, reflective, or gay, 
when his very excuse for being alive is not functioning 300- 
odd days in the year? 

Reading, the cinema, the theater, visiting art galleries, all 
tease the mind with the one fundamental question. What 
was the status of the author, did he have any money and 
how did he get it? The people in books and plays—they 
seem to be established somehow, and they get along. This 
artist—he must have had something and evidently his work 
was marketable. How on earth do all these people exist— 
by an inheritance, or is it all fiction? The door is closed on 
diversion from these things when one can think of nothing 
but the economic situation of their originator. There is no 
“frame of reference” to which he can order his mind. Music 
—that may provide an anesthetic, if it can be listened to 
without bringing memories of lively activity or raise too 
ardent hopes. 

Then comes the analysis of one’s profession, a sour process. 
Faith in a vocation must be terribly strong to survive after it 
has let down its exponent. Perhaps it is good to get this 
perspective and see the flaws in what was once considered a 
noble calling, and lucrative. After the survey one may plan 
just how to adjust oneself for better service if there comes 
a chance to reengage in it. Or one may see that is not the 
thing to attempt again. Of itself the profession may be 
sublime, but its reaction on its (Continued on page 415) 
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In parks, on roofs and in cool public buildings 
throughout Greater New York, new orchestras and 
bands are entertaining thousands during the warm 
weather. This busy tuning up was set going in May 
1933 by the concert unit of the Works Division of 
the Emergency Relief Bureau, to give occupation to 
unemployed musicians. In the month of May 1935 
the musicians gave 397 concerts (200 of which were 
broadcast), with.a total attendance of 149,540. The 
concert unit utilizes the special training of 545 men 
and women, white and Negro, as musicians, copyists, 
arrangers, librarians. There are now five symphony 
orchestras, a symphony band, two concert bands, 
seven chamber units, a mixed chorus and three dance 
orchestras. Museums, gymnasiums and churches have 
thrown open their doors hospitably for rehearsals 
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THE DECEINE ©F (MASS PRO DUGTION 


BY C. DICKERMAN WILLIAMS 


Y centralized economy is meant the regime of mass 
production and distribution by great corporations, 
managed by comparatively few men, owned by thou- 

sands of individual investors. It is an economy of railroads, 
chain stores, central power stations and high-tension trans- 
mission lines, “frozen” food, food in tin cans, Chicago 
meats, investment and investment banking, of “big busi- 
ness.” Division of labor is carried to a high degree. The 
Modern Corporation and Private Property by Berle and 
Means describes the extent and many of the features of this 
economy in a friendly way and discusses the necessary 
alterations in property concepts which are entailed. Walter 
Lippmann has provided the economy with an apologia and 
a philosophy in Drift and Mastery and A Preface to Morals. 
It is the regime which has grown with increasing vigor and 
rapidity throughout the civilized world since the Industrial 
Revolution. It is now dominant in this country, Japan and 
most of Europe. Its greatest success perhaps was in the 
United States in the 1920’s and in Great Britain before the 
War. 

Recently attention has been directed to the possibility 
that this economy should be in part at least superseded. 
The enormous demands upon the funds of: governmental 
units arising from the necessities of relief have recently at- 
tracted attention to so-called production for use as opposed 
to production for profit. Appropriation of land and factories 
of California for the unemployed of that state was Upton 
Sinclair’s EPIC plan. The FERA is endeavoring more and 
more to enable the unemployed to supply their own wants. 
The subsistence homesteads of the Department of the In- 
terior receive frequent notice in the press. 

Critics have complained that to the extent that the unem- 
ployed are withdrawn as “normal” consumers, manufactur- 
ers lose more of their already diminished markets, setting 
up a vicious circle which can only tend to create more 
unemployment. In truth the not unreasonable demand that 
those on relief do something to supply their own needs is 
only one of the forces operating against the centralized 
economy. It is the purpose of this article to survey these 
forces not from the standpoint of social desirability but of 
probable effect, to forecast, insofar as possible, not what 
should take place, but what will take place. 

Although the present period of centralization is often 
referred to as the Machine Age, this characterization is true 
only in a limited sense. The spinning-wheel and the loom, 
not to speak of the simple wheel and other primitive ma- 
chines, had been in use for centuries. The displacement of 
the domestic machine was caused by the application of 
power to the machine. That power was steam and was 
susceptible of application only to machines in the mass. 
Increasing numbers of products came to be manufactured 
in mass by machines powered by steam and 
were distributed by railroads powered by steam. 
The hand loom and the horse and wagon were 
unable to compete. 

Within the last thirty years the internal com- 
bustion engine and electricity have revived the 
decentralized unit. The internal combustion en- 
gine works with approximately equal efficiency 
on a small scale and on a large scale. Con- 


Given our centralized economy—railroads, chain stores, cer) 
tral power stations, high-tension transmission, food in tin cans 
Chicago meats, investment banking, ‘‘big business’’—whe 
are the forces pulling in the direction of a new domestii 
economy? Whatare they doing to the mass-production system 
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sequently no saving is effected through its mass applicatior 
(That of course does not mean that internal combustio* 
engines themselves may not be manufactured more eff: 
ciently in mass production.) Electricity likewise may b» 
applied with equal economy on a small and on a large scale 


The present disparity between domestic and industrial rate | 


is caused by historical and other reasons, not cost. 

In the field of passenger transport the centralized ager: 
cies have almost succumbed. Railroad passenger traffic ha 
been practically reduced to long distance through trafhic an: 
suburban traffic within a few great metropolitan centers 
The passenger mileage of the motor car has in twenty-fiv 
years of rivalry become many times that of the railroacl 
There are special reasons for the rapid and almost complet«| 
success of the decentralized unit in this field, which it 7 
not necessary to consider here. Its success with respect te | 
freight transport has not been so great, although unques | 
tionably considerable. | 


The electric-powered domestic machine has not mad }' 


comparable inroads on centralized production. The onl’ 
such machine which has to any substantial extent displace: | 
the centralized plant is the electric refrigerator. There th 
complete circuit has been made, from the domestic ice | 


house filled with ice cut on a local pond, to ice cut in quam }° 


tity at a comparatively few places and distributed by a fev | 
large corporations eventually merging into an “ice trust, | 
and from that arrangement back to domestic productior| 
but this time by a “foolproof” domestic machine. 
Other domestic electric machines which have achieved © | 
certain measure of popular success are the washing machine | 
the mangle, the iron, the vacuum cleaner, the dishwashe»| 
the floor polisher, the toaster, the radio, and on farms th 
churn. Only the washing machine, the sewing machine, thi | 
mangle, and the churn could possibly be said to have dis | 
placed centralized operations. The others have merely sin 
plified what had always been individual activities; but by 
eliminating or reducing domestic drudgery they perhap 
may have prevented the movement towards mass housin: 
from reaching great proportions and stimulated the tren: 
towards individual homes in the suburbs of great cities. 
No modern electric domestic counterparts to the spinnin: 
wheel and the loom have so far appeared in the commercic 
markets. Only the sewing machine now competes with th, 
factory in the field of clothing manufacture. Perhaps th 
explanation is that the modern woman does not think i 
terms of an electric spinning wheel or loom. There seer; 
to be little reason to doubt that such machines, as easy t 
use as the motor car, the sewing machine or the radiv 
could be devised. 
Another domestic machine which may rapidly come int 
use among the agricultural population is the grist mill, an» 
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to the extent that it does it will displace centralized opera- 
tion. The mail-order companies now advertise at a fairly 
low price a grist mill which will grind wheat as well as a 
central mill. The product is, to be sure, not white flour; but 
it is difficult to believe that because of the supposed advan- 
tage of white flour the farmer will trade three bushels of 
wheat for the equivalent in flour of one bushel, when he 
can have the entire equivalent by a simple home operation. 

As to electric-power production itself, it is probable that 
the trend towards centralization reached its climax in the 
last decade. A small electric plant using an internal combus- 
tion engine—the Diesel—as prime mover can generate elec- 
tric energy at a cost of not more than a cent a kilowatt 
hour. The central power station using steam turbines can 
generate energy at a cost of only a fraction of a cent, but its 
cost of distribution is very high, from one to perhaps even 
three cents a kilowatt hour. With Diesel electric plants 
available for as little as fifteen hundred dollars, it is probable 
that farmers, manufacturers, apartment-house landlords and 
other present or potential large consumers of electric energy 
will become increasingly inclined to install their own 
plants. 


SSUMING that a movement towards decentralization 
is possible, it is of course far from certain that such a 
movement will take place. Sheer inertia is a factor of the 
greatest influence. The housewife has lost her skill at spin- 
ning and weaving. The landlord gets satisfactory service 
from the power company and is timid about breakdowns 
and the capital expense involved in a Diesel installation. 
The farmer is fearful of his ability to operate machinery 
and has been educated to the superiority, real or imaginary, 
of white flour. The city’s lure is still potent. 

Of the controlling economic factors, perhaps most impor- 
tant are those which affect the cost of distribution. Although 
the factory can produce in the mass more cheaply than the 
home, even a home using all the latest electric machines, 
the factory must distribute its product. The home does not. 
Distribution involves, at least, transport and sale. 

Now in order to keep down the cost of transport and thus 
make distribution on a national scale reasonably cheap, it 
is essential that a great many things be distributed. No one 
would propose to build railroad systems for the sole purpose 
of distributing canned tomato soup. The more things that 
are being distributed, the lower railroad rates can be made; 
contrariwise, as freight diminishes rates must be raised. To 
the extent that decentralized transport and local production 
reduce the volume of traffic, the cost of transporting those 
things that are yet mass-produced and distributed rises. So 
far as this takes place the central system’s ability to compete 
progressively declines. 

It is a remarkable fact that during the 1920's, despite an 
apparent trend towards centralization, railroad rates did 
not fall. A principal cause was the virtual loss by the rail- 
roads of their short-haul traffic. It might be urged that rail- 

_road managers are so imbued with the idea of charging the 
maximum rates permitted by law that the greater traffic 
would have resulted in larger profits without change in 
rates. But if short-haul freight and passenger traffic had 
increased in corresponding proportion to other traffic, rail- 
road profits would have been so great that the big shippers, 
who are the mass producers, would in all probability have 
been able to force substantial rate reductions at least on their 
own products. At any rate, whatever might have happened, 
it is abundantly clear that although the railroad managers 
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are more willing to charge not so much the highest rates 
that the United States Supreme Court will allow as rates 
that will enable them to hold traffic, the lack of short-haul 
trafic prevents reductions that could otherwise be made. 
This fact hampers the mass producer by raising his cost of 
distribution and stimulates domestic production. The conse- 
quent reduction in the volume of traffic will act further to 
require higher railroad rates, or at least rates higher than 
they would otherwise be, and the circle goes on. 

Excess plant is also a factor impeding mass distribution. 
Railroad unit costs drop sharply as volume increases, but 
when there is more than one railroad between two given 
points, the division of traffic prevents realization of low-unit 
cost to the extent otherwise possible. State subsidized water- 
ways have the same effect. There can be little doubt that 
if there were fewer railroads, rates could be made lower, 
and the ability of the mass producer to compete pro tanto 
improved. 

The determination of railroad managers to keep rates up 
has not aided the centralized private economy. Although 
passenger trafic, other than commuter traffic, dwindled 
steadily during the 1920's, and although there is perhaps no 
other industry in which unit costs drop so rapidly with 
greater volume, passenger rates were kept constant. The 
only effort of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
promote passenger traffic—an order to require thousand- 
mile tickets at a reduced rate per mile—was successfully 
contested in the courts. As capital-goods activity will be on 
a permanently lower level, it is vital to the railroads that 
the food industry be on a mass basis, but the two most 
important orders of the Commission for lower rates on 
agricultural products (deciduous fruits and wheat) met the 
same fate. And yet if food supply goes on a local basis the 
railroads’ doom is spelled. Recent changes in the rate struc- 
ture indicate that in the future the railroad managers will 
not adhere so fixedly to the high rate policy. 

As to cost of sales, the evidence indicates that here too the 
rising costs are tending to deprive the mass producer of the 
full benefit of operating savings. That selling costs are high 
admits of no doubt, but in the past they have not been high 
enough to prevent successful competition with the domestic 
producer. Significant is the rapid increase in number, both 
absolutely and relatively, of persons engaged in selling and 
clerical work. During the period from 1910 to 1930 the in- 
crease in persons engaged in manufacturing was about 30 
percent; but the number of dealers, sales people, bookkeep- 
ers and real-estate agents approximately doubled, and the 
number of clerks and stenographers almost tripled. This 
suggests that the mass producers are finding that a more 
elaborate machinery is necessary to move goods into the 
hands of ultimate consumers. The report on Recent Social 
Trends found: “The statistics seem to indicate that the role 
of middleman is increasing in importance, despite all 
protestations.” 

The law of diminishing returns thus appears to be effec- 
tive against the centralized economy, not so much as to 
production, as with respect to distribution. The argument 
made as to railroads, that as and if the division of labor 
decreased unit costs of transportation would increase, is not 
necessarily applicable to the sales aspect of distribution costs. 


Ries great manufacturer may not like to pay high 
wages, but mass production flourishes in a high-wage 
era. This is because the mass producer uses machines more, 
and labor less, per unit, than the domestic producer, no 
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matter how highly developed the domestic machine. A sub- 
sistence farmer cannot afford to pay factory wages. Hence 
arises the tendency to make the farm less self-sufficient in 
a high-wage era. But with low labor costs the farmer can 


make more things himself. 
a the present time serious unemployment exists in Great 
Britain, Germany and the United States, the great ex- 
ponents of the centralized private economy. No matter what 
the governmental policy may be, this surplus of labor is 
bound to depress wage rates. With agricultural labor on al- 
most a board-wage basis the farmer is encouraged to make 
more things at home; almost every substantial householder 
will be tempted to become more self-sufficient. Moreover, if 
the present affords a guide, public opinion will prevent the 
mass producer from paying as low wages as his domestic 
competitors. A great manufacturer is for many reasons 
much more conspicuous than a prosperous peasant as a tar- 
get for those who are sympathetic with labor. 

Until recent times taxation, especially in the United 
States, has been imposed almost entirely upon landed prop- 
erty. The federal government, it is true, has never levied 
such taxes, but until 1913 was supported principally by 
duties on articles not susceptible of production in this 
country, and by sales taxes on two luxury products, liquor 
and tobacco. But until 1913 federal taxes constituted a small 
proportion of the national tax bill. 

Real-estate taxes tend to favor the centralized producer 
because only a part of his capital is in land. The remainder, 
such as bank deposits, patents and good-will, machinery 
that is often elaborate, formerly escaped taxation altogether. 
As a rule the whole of the capital of a self-sufficient domes- 
tic establishment, being real estate, was taxable and was 
taxed. Further, the great producers through political influ- 
ence frequently obtained special tax rates on what real 
estate they did own. It is safe to say that for many years the 
proportion of the gross income of the mass producers paid 
in taxes was much less than that paid by domestic producers. 

Today the trend is sharply towards the taxation of cash 
transactions, a form of tax that does not touch those who 
are self-sufficient. State and federal governments are levy- 
ing increasingly heavy personal income taxes measured 
solely by cash. Such a tax does not reach income received 
in the form of milk, vegetables and other consumable 
commodities. That part of a tenant’s cash income applied to 
rent is taxed, in addition to the real-estate tax paid by the 
landlord. Under present laws any person with a cash in- 
come enabling him to live in comfort or luxury pays a 
substantial income tax, and such persons almost always 
derive their income directly or indirectly from centralized 
production. On the other hand it is conceivable that a landed 
proprietor might have many servants and live in ease with 
no income subject to tax. 

The numerous special taxes on corporations also strike at 
mass’ production and distribution, which is always con- 
ducted in corporate form. Perhaps more menacing to the 
centralized system than the income tax is the sales tax 
more and more popular with our state legislatures and 
urged by powerful interests as a federal revenue measure. 
The sales tax by definition is levied upon production for 
sale; production for use is not reached. This tax has been 
regarded as a real brake upon commerce. The failure of 
Spain to develop a mercantile civilization has been ascribed 
by historians, in part at least, to the sales tax (the alcabala) 
imposed there since the fifteenth century. 
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The so-called 


Processing taxes recently devised in tk 


United States may be expected to prove to be a severe bu. 
den upon the commercial food industry. These taxes ar | 
very heavy for a sales tax, amounting in the case of whez 


to 30 percent of value, and are imposed upon a number c 


foods now distributed on a national basis. Not only doe), 


the legislation imposing these taxes expressly exempt th: 
farmer who processes his own products, but any attemp 


to tax domestic processing would probably be futile. Th. | 


problem of enforcing liquor legislation seems easier thar 
that of catching every farmer grinding his own wheat 
These taxes therefore supply a 30 percent differential ir 
favor of domestic processing—an effective stimulant, with 
grist mills available at small cost. 

The enormous increase in the federal and urban debt may, 
make the tax feature of considerable importance. The Con- 


stitution forbids the federal government to levy “direct’” 
taxes, except the income tax, authorized by a special amend-- 
ment. Real-estate taxes are “direct,” so that self-sufficient | 


individuals and groups are exempt from federal tax. Indi- 
rect or excise taxes, such as sales taxes and customs duties. 


strike necessarily at centralized industry only, and not at | 
self-sufficient domestic establishments. High urban taxation | 


will also encourage decentralization. 


Economic authorities agree—and it is obvious—that the 
centralized economy functions best in periods of great in- | 
dustrial activity. In the past the construction of railroads, I 
houses, hotels, bridges, office buildings, factories, halrd-. | 
surfaced roads, central power stations, transmission lines, | 


and the like has added greatly to such business as resulted 
from the consuming wants of the centralized public. 

Wall Street complains about the Securities Act and cur- 
rency uncertainty, but it is hardly open to dispute that even 
if these factors were removed the capital-goods activity 
could not approach that of the past. Even in the rosy days 
of the 1920’s railroad-track mileage steadily declined. The 
hotels, office buildings, factories, and bridges that the coun- 
try needs have been built. The West has been opened. The 
rate of population increase has dropped sharply and the 
period in which the population will be static is in view. The 
government public works and housing programs are pro- 
viding a temporary amelioration for this situation but a 
saturation point is clearly possible under present ‘policies. 
This is shown by, among other things, the amount of 
duplication of existing facilities involved in the current 
projects. 

Concededly a great many of our permanent structures 
might very well be rebuilt. It seems equally clear that under 
our present economy they are not going to be, at least not 
for a long time. The conventional sources of capital for 
housing, for instance, are demoralized beyond immediate 
repair, while high taxation and declining population in the 
cities cloud the long-term outlook. 

If this view is correct the centralized economy must get 
along with diminishing assistance from capital-goods indus- 
tries. The result will substantially decrease volume and to 
that extent, for the reasons previously stated, increase the 


distribution costs of the mass producer of consumers’ goods. » 


| cae efforts of the present administration to lower do- 
mestic electric rates will also encourage home produc- 
tion. Such rates now average about four times as much as 
industrial rates, although there is no comparable difference 
in the cost of service. 
The campaign to persuade the (Continued on page 412) 
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Boulevards, not so important in cigar-making days, are dressed up for winter residents with more palm trees 
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UST a year ago, in July, Key West touched bottom in 

a decline that started long before the depression, and 
# began, under a guiding hand, to lift itself up by its own 
bootstraps. Its bootstraps were the town’s natural gifts; for 
Key West, far on the southernmost Florida key, with a 
green and purple sea all about, rejoices in abundant sun- 
shine, yellow-green cocoanut palms and red-blue bougain- 
villeas. The hand at the city’s elbow was that of the federal 
relief administrator for the state. Key West had given up 
trying to run itself. The town’s population had dwindled 
to some twelve thousand, with 80 percent on relief. 

A few months later Key West had revived its hope. [See 
the description of its first weeks as a relief client, by Nels 
Anderson, in the Midmonthly Survey for October 1934.] 
Now it can look back a year and see that already it has 
come a long way. 

Beginning early in the century, one industrial cataclysm 
after another had struck the city. First of all, the sponge- 
fishers moved to Tarpon Springs. Then came the gradual 
loss to Tampa of the cigar manufacturing industry which 
had not only made the name of Key West famous, but had 
employed about ten thousand persons during the heyday 
of its prosperity. The 
loss of its gross cash 
turnover of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 a 
week was overwhelm- 

ing. Soon after the 
World War the army 
post personnel was 


Like many an individual who has a home in a good location 
and needs money, Key West, once famous as a cigar town, has 
now hung out a Guests Accommodated sign. How the federal 
and state governments stepped in to help the town get back 
on its feet is a novel chapter in city history in this country 


reduced to a handful, with the consequent loss of a payroll 
of about $45,000 a week. The coast-gudrd base was trans- 
ferred to St. Petersburg in the Twenties. The naval station, 
which had had an annual payroll of $648,000, approximately 
$480,000 of which was paid to civilians, was virtually aban- 
doned in 1931. The list of difficulties continued to grow. 
The Mallory Steamship Line had abandoned Key West as 
a port of call and the freight business to Cuba had dimin- 
ished to less than a third of its former volume within a 
comparatively short time. Gradually the Havana market 
for fish disappeared, and then the high tariff on pineapples 
destroyed the Key West pineapple canning industry. 

As matters continued to grow worse and worse, the pile 
of debts and unpaid bills of city and citizens alike became 
fantastic in amount. By the end of 1933, the bonded indebt- 
edness of Key West and of Monroe County, of which it is 
the only place of any size, reached a grand total of some 
$5 million, while a rapacious interest bill of $270,000 grew 
continuously more devouring. Several times payment of 
both interest and principal went by the board and all 
thought of payment of salaries and wages of city officials 
and employes ceased. The city finally found itself $113,000 
in arrears for these 
necessary salaries and 
wages, and owed 
$150,000 for “miscel- 
laneous” expenses. 
After months of de- 
fault in payment, the 
city services so lost 
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Hundreds of houses needed repairs, and volunteers—on relief or on their own—fixed them up 


morale, as well as income, that they broke down completely. 
Tin cans and refuse, no longer removed, were allowed to 
pile, if not as high as the debts, at least so high as to make 
the beauty of the city unrecognizable. The loss of spirit 
permeated the whole population and some of the few who 
could still afford to pay rent and taxes joined the procession 


and gave up all attempt to pay. 


pS July 1934, the debacle of the city was complete. The 

entire membership of the city council of Key West as: 
sembled and resolved that they were unable to cope with 
the emergency. They thereby gave all their powers to the 
governor of the state of Florida, “to administer the affairs 
of the city of Key West in such a way as he may deem 
proper.” The Board of Commissioners of Monroe County 
did likewise. Governor Sholtz turned the matter over to 
Julius F. Stone, Jr., who was federal emergency relief ad- 
ministrator of Florida. Mr. Stone was a state official, in 
charge of the administration for the governor of all 


federal relief funds, and could act directly 
as the agent of the governor, as well 
as in his official capacity of relief admin- 
istrator, “to help the citizens of Key West 
again to become self-supporting.” Later, when 
Mr. Stone’s duties were extended to the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, and the southeastern 
states, the Key West city and county ad- 
ministration was placed in the hands of C. 
B. Treadway, chairman of the State Plan- 
ning Board and of the State Highway Depart- 
ment. 

Could anything be done? The problem of 
refinancing the city ‘seemed insoluble for the 
time and the problems of physical and moral 
rehabilitation seemed almost equally so. While 
attention was to be given to the bonded debt 
and decisions reached as to what might be 
arranged about it, something had to be done 
about the population. A census of the health, 
occupational status, condition of homes and 


Record clean-up days. 
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of the city presented an appalling ,} 
picture of physical and spiritual 
undernourishment. 4 | 

The first possibility for the city , 
was a future based on relief. The 
Relief Administration estimated) | 
that the cost over a period of five 
years would be approximately /) 
$2,500,000. But what then? The J, 
population might be better off | 
physically, but industrially the sit- } 
uation would be unchanged and. 
psychologically it would be worse. )} 
The second possibility was te», 
evacuate the city and transfer the | 
burden of relief and rehabilita—/} 
tion elsewhere. According to thes}, 
governmental estimate of $2500 per 
family for rehabilitation of rural | 
families, it would cost $7,500,000) 
to transplant the 3000 families of} 
Key West elsewhere. And this}, 
cold, large sum could take no ac.J 


count of the intangible and subtle... 
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difficulties of evacuation of such a city as Key West, with 
its population of somewhat over 6000 Anglo-Saxons, 350C j, 
Cubans and 2500 Negroes. 5 

A third possibility presented itself to Mr. Stone—that the | 
sea and tropics and quaint, galleried grey houses might be, 
the salvation of the city. Tourists and winter residents might}, 
be drawn to Key West to replace the departed sponge, 
fishers and cigar-makers. But first something had to be done: 


about the tin cans and debris and down-at-the-heels air of+ 
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business buildings of the people}, 
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the place. 4 

Even the physical cleaning of the city seemed impossible | 
to achieve, with the city bankrupt and the Relief Adminis-,j), 
tration at the time able to provide only relief. So a call was}, 
sent out for a public meeting. A third of the whole popu- 
lation responded. They met beneath the cocoanut-palms | 
and voted to give labor to help the Relief Administration in, 
its program of making the city ready for visitors. The fed- | 
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eral and state governments assumed the leadership. The 44, 


state lent professional personnel, engineers and sanitary ex- , i 
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perts, to the extent of $25,000 a year, and sent B. M. Duncan 
from the State Highway Department to be temporarily in 
charge of operations under the sponsorship of the FERA. In 
the next six months, the federal government spent $247,000 
Non the program as against the $200,000 it would probably 
have had to spend on direct relief. 


ACEE important than the financial aspects of the situ- 
ation is the effect of the cooperative effort of federal, 
state and local units of government. Of equal importance 
is the part that the citizens played. At their first meeting it 
“Jwas decided that everyone, whether employed or on the 
Grelief rolls, would be asked to sign up for a certain number 
Jof labor hours each week for a period of six months. In the 
Jenthusiasm of the meet- 
ing volunteer hours to 
the value of $900,000— 
at an estimate of 40 cents 
an hour—were offered. 
The attempt to get the 
work organized on a sys- 
‘tematic basis took so long 
J. time that for a month 
“Jor two no actual volun- 
teer hours were used. 
The first task was to di- 
vide the workers into 
two classes, relief clients 
and those of the popula- 
‘tion not on relief. Those 
fon relief were to work 
fon the average five days 
a week, two days as 
their contribution of 
volunteer hours and 
hree days as work for relief. By that method it was decided 
hat continuity of work could be maintained with the same 
»xeople on the same jobs. The non-relief workers were to 
vork out their volunteer hours as they saw fit. 

No additional volunteer hours have ever been called for 
eyond the original number offered. Enrollment was made 
procedure of some formality. Certificates countersigned by 
he governor and by the state and local administrations 
‘Pvere issued, and posters bearing two clasped hands and the 
egend Help to All Who Help Themselves were placed on 
ll houses where labor had been volunteered. The first 
aundred people to finish their hours received “honorable 
lischarge” certificates. 

Was the pledging of the work really “voluntary,” par- 
icularly on the part of relief clients, or were thumb-screws 
pplied? The question cannot be answered with a degree 
f exactness, but at least the direction may be indicated by 
he fact that the relief administrator reported only a few 
-ases of complaint on the part of relief recipients and those 
vere concerned not with the performance of the extra hours 
Wut with such mechanical adjustments as to whether or not 
son could “work off” the hours of his father. Citizens on 
elief and on their own gave their weekly twenty-four 
ours to the city in so unstinting a fashion that the difficulty 
oresented itself of what to do with all the volunteer labor. 

But there was much to be done. First there was the clean- 
ng of the city. I. D. Macready of the State Sanitation De- 
yartment appeared with ten trucks, which were put on an 
8-hour day schedule removing the mountains of debris 
vhich littered the coral island. According to the graphic 
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account of the local newspaper, approximately 55,000 cubic 
yards of garbage and trash were collected between July 
and January, an aggregation which, had it been placed 
on an ordinary city lot, 50 by 150 feet, would have raised 
the level of the lot more than the height of an average 
17-story office building. 

With the cleaning of the city, civic pride and individual 
hope returned. During the census, the Relief Administra- 
tion had discovered hundreds of homes in need of repair. 
Some of them were too far gone to be saved, and, with the 
consent of the owners, these were demolished. But more of 
them could be saved and needed only repairs to make them 
habitable and to restore their beauty. For there is much of 
beauty in the houses of Key West. Many of them were built 
by ships’ carpenters of 
cedar and solid mahog- 
any, and most of them 
are charming two-gal- 
leried and __ shuttered 
i. houses, once white but 
now grey because of the 
gradual steeping of the 
paint in the salt air. 

The houses have been 
repaired by volunteer 
labor under the auspices 
of the Relief Adminis- 
tration, which reserves 
the right to salvage ma- 
terials for later use in 
repair work. Further- 


The new open-air aquarium with a thousand varieties of tropical fish 


more, the administration 
loans money without 
interest for improve- 
ments on private prop- 
erty. Say Mr. X’s house is to be fixed up so as to be available 
for rental to winter residents, and the repairs, both labor 
and material, amount to $400. Mr. X signs a lease with the 
administration to the effect that from 50 to 75 percent, or 
even all, of the income from the property is theirs until the 
$400 is repaid. The control is theirs too during the period. 
Money so returned works in a revolving fund for further 
self-liquidating projects. Most of the loans are to be paid 
within two years, but some have already been paid and a 
few will take more than that time. Several hundred houses 
—all that had been made ready—were rented during the last 
Key West season and more are being put in shape for 
the next. 


HE cooperative federal-state-citizen experiment has 

brought forth numerous other developments. The social 
services have not been neglected. No longer do people live 
on fish and cocoanyts and avocado pears alone, for case 
workers help with budgets and dietary regimes. A clinic 
has been established and schoolchildren needing dental or 
optical care are taken care of. Classes in handicraft, do- 
mestic service and secretarial training have been formed. 

A fife and drum and bugle corps has been organized, 
and a marimba band is on hand to greet planes, steamers 
and trains. Trees have been planted and a Fine Arts Com- 
mission is at work on town planning, with attention to the 
spaces and vistas along the hibiscus-hung alleys. The long 
bathing beach, where the blue-green water meets the white 
marl, has been cleaned of refuse and equipped with palm- 
thatchd cabafias to be rented. So complete is the beach that 
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even gay beach umbrel- 
las and rowboats are 
included. An outdoor 
swimming-pool with 
native marl rock walls 
is being constructed, the 
golf course has been 
developed and planted 
and a “pro” installed, all 
under the supervision 
and aid of the adminis- 
tration. The bougain- 
villea-covered and palm- 
surrounded Casa Ma- 
rina, which was closed 
for several years, and 
which still remains in 
the hands of the Flagler 
interests, and receives 
no financial aid from 
the administration, once 
more opened its doors 
to tempt the more prosperous of the winter guests. The lots 
near the hotel were cleaned up by the administration and 
help given in clearing the hotel beach, with no request 
for repayment. 

Most interesting of all is the fact that the administration 
has brought artists from other parts of the country to record 
some of the beauty of the place. Adrian Dornbusch, Eric 
Smith, Stanley Wood, Peter Rotier, Richard Jansen, Alfredo 
Crimi, Avery Johnson, W. Townsend Morgan, Klir Beck 
and William Hoffman were “discovered” through the Pub- 
lic Works of Art Project and selected to go to Key West. 
They all are supposed to work thirty-five hours a week, 
but most of them do far more—for what artist observes a 
time schedule, once he has begun a piece of work? They 
are paid a weekly salary and the pictures they paint are 
government property, to be sent around the country for 
exhibition purposes, loaned to cafe owners to make their 
establishments more attractive, or to be sold to visitors. 
Where once the little Cuban cafes of Delmonico and Ran- 
monin served their green turtle steaks and arroz con pollo 


in surroundings from which the esthetic was noticeably 


absent, now the restaurant walls are vivid with the tropical 
greens and blues and yellows and reds of the paintings of 
Stanley Wood and Richard Jansen. The Habana-Madrid 
and Raul night clubs have not only the marimba rhythms 
of Cuba but the gay and imaginative murals of Eric Smith, 
Peter Rotier and Jansen. For those who prefer their art in 
other settings, the Key West gallery is now open, and the 
out-of-doors aquarium possesses not only a collection of the 
brightly-colored fish that haunt the coral reefs but also the 
frescoes of Alfredo Crimi, who has used local fishermen 
as models. 


ete artists seem to feel no greater restriction in working 

for the government than for the private patron of art. 
They are free to experiment with form, color and subject as 
they please, and no requirements are made of them other 
than that the pictures be for a certain place or time. Occa- 
sionally an artist has been asked to work in a medium for 
which he is not especially adapted, or to produce under too 
great pressure. But so far the program has been flexible 
enough to prevent many such incidents and, for the most 
part, the painters are content with their part in the experi- 
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ment. Several of ther’! 
live in a house turne 
over by the navy, wit | 
vistas of sea and sk 
and palm, and go 1) 
work in the Administra 
tion building or the ol 
store-house on the pie 
where once the Mallor/ 
Line landed its passer. 
gers and where paint: 
canvas, and etchin 
presses now take th, 
place of bales of import, 
The artists are ver) 
much part of the life «. 
the community, for 1 Jj, 
the past season’s somal 
Alegre, when an oper 
air presentation of thy 
Pirates of Penzance wa 
given, they designed am J. 
painted the scenery and stage-sets and even took part 
the performance. 
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if is small wonder that these new ventures in governmers| 

citizen relationship have not been universally acclaime:j) 
For in Key West, as elsewhere, the same plaints are heard-,j. 
that people are having too much done for them, that ind} 
vidual initiative is being stifled, and that there is a dol: | 
far niente of more than climate. How far there is trut| 
in these complaints remains to be seen, and how far th 
experiment will succeed no one knows. Ft 

Yet there are certain straws which may show the way «J.,: 
the wind. During the past season 4525 more automobi, 
passengers came into Key West than during the previow, 
one, an increase of 214 percent. The total number of ra\ 
road passengers was 2458 more than the preceding year, «| 
an increase of 18 percent, while steamship travel into Ke| 
West increased 12 percent. A new tri-weekly seaplane se,}. 
vice from Miami from November 25 to December 31, 19”, } 
and a daily service from January 1 to February 28, 19.,, 
brought 357 passengers. The total increase in visitors up « 
March 1 over the preceding season was 7713 persons, «) 
42.58 percent. The hotels showed a registration increase | 
85 percent and the rooming houses of 150 percent, the le, 
ter having been full for the first time in more than a decad. 
The comparison upon which these figures are based 4 
made independently of the Relief Administration. The vis hn 
tor can get to Key West only by rail, boat, ferry or plan 
The rail and boat figures are’ from the Interstate Commer}. 
Commission, the airplane figures from the Bureau of A 
Commerce and the figures for the ferries from Monre,} 
County. 

The relief load decreased from a peak of 2008 in Octobe} 
1934 to 1508 in February of this year. A number of the uJ, 
employed found work in private homes, hotels, restauran 
or other places catering to visitors. 1 

What of the future? Before the city can make any effo», 
to get back to its own, the bond situation and tax problens} 
must be cleared. The administration is now proposing i 
have the city and county assume the full amount of indeb»/ 
edness, to have bondholders forgive defaulted interest am, 
start a_new interest series as follows: no interest for fiv, 
years; 2 percent for five years; (Continued on page 410) 
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that—appears to be well under way. A process uncon- 
scious on the part of both, but long foreseen and fore- 
4 told, and inevitable. Once in the woods I saw what appeared 
to be a frog with a tail two feet long. The tail was a snake, 
and half of the frog was in its throat. With its front legs the 
frog was dragging the snake, but slowly it was being en- 
gorged. Never mind that I released the frog and sent the 
snake about his business—in search no doubt of another 
frog with no hope of rescue by the miracle of me: the point 
is that at first glance it seemed that the frog was directing 
“4 the course of the snake. 

Just now it would appear that Japan, under the domina- 
| tion of its military, is swallowing China, smothering all 
4 opposition to the steady movement southward which began 
“4 with the conquest of Manchuria. There is little pretense 
about it; all the treaties purporting to guarantee the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of China have gone into 
waste-paper and hot air; the Nanking government seems to 
have yielded at every point; all North China is under the 
Japanese thumb. It is difficult to interpret the non-resistant 
policy of Chiang Kai-shek, including the apparently more 
0 or less willing suppression of the anti-Japanese centers and 
5200 movements; hard to believe that it is a mere yielding to 
superior force. The Chinese showed at Shanghai their own 
military prowess, their powers of resistance when sufh- 
ciently aroused and determined; there has been no diminu- 
{tion in the Chinese hatred and contempt for the Japanese. 
Nor is it sufficient to refer to the present disorganization in 
4 China, preventing a united front in any military sense. The 
reasons, psychological if not practical, go deeper than that; 
2 \,4 whatever they may be, they must be profound to account 
it M for the increasing domination of a quarter of the popula- 
tion of the earth (China’s total is estimated at near 500 mil- 
jlion) by a nation of less than 65 million. Great Britain’s 
3, Aprecarious control of India is hardly in point, but even that 
of 4is slipping visibly. In India the British rule is exotic, by a 
power from afar and of another and spiritually alien race. 
t@4'The Japanese and Chinese are in the geographical sense 
; tt neighbors, and, what is still more important, are of the same 
: coll race and of the same origin. The obvious fact, notwithstand- 
wt ting the Japanese legend or myth that their progenitors came 
The!{from heaven, is that they emigrated to the Japanese islands 
oiiffrom the mainland. It is likely too that that virile escape 
from the “Yin” state of slumbering habit, to the “Yang” 
Mactivity which creates civilizations, together with the more 
aggressive life required for existence on the rugged islands 
and the surrounding sea, accounts for the difference in 
{temperament between the mass of the Chinese and of the 
Japanese. 


Te swallowing of Japan by China—yes, I mean just 


homeland the fruits of their adventurous experience, as a 
iyounger son might come back from college and travel to 
rejuvenate the old farm and bestir father and grandfather 
and the rest of the family from their stolid contentment. 
“And, if you please, to restore the family prestige in the 
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Eastern civilization has more than begun its unification. It 
may even be argued that the Chinese have come or are 
coming to believe that there is more for their future in 
collaboration with their Japanese cousins than in anything 
the West can do for them. The League of Nations has 
failed them. True, it was a League commission which de- 
nounced the Japanese venture in Manchuria, leading to the 
resignation of Japan from the League; but it accomplished 
nothing substantial; the Western Powers failed to back it 
up. The United States uttered brave enough words in pro- 
test, and the end of that is in the future, but practically 
they have buttered no Chinese parsnips. What the Western 
world is watching now is quite evidently the process of 
agglutination of the Greater China, for the moment under 
Japanese leadership, but of which, in the last of it, Japan 
probably will be a subordinate part. Closing his brilliant 
chapter on Japan in The Beginnings of Tomorrow, Dr. 
Herbert Adolphus Miller of Bryn Mawr College says: 


The real importance of Japan has been that she has succeeded 
in escaping the domination of the West and thus commanded 
respect for the yellow race which otherwise would have been 
delayed; and also that she is bound to have a constantly grow- 
ing influence on China. Whatever attention may be directed at 
Japan, it must never be forgotten that the real giant of the 
Orient is China, and that whatever superiority Japan may hold 
for a time, China is bound to win in the end. 


So it is a momentous thing that we are witnessing on the 
stage of history. Into its parlor the spider of fate leads 
Japan, along the enticing thread of military adventure, to 
that great maw which during its millennia of life has 
swallowed innumerable other invaders, some of them much 
more “foreign” than Japan—whole races at a gulp. Indeed, 
China is a composite of such. 

Practically, in the immediate sense, the West is likely to 
see forthwith the setting up, now within the Great Wall 
and with no longer any pretense that they are not on the 
soil of China proper, other puppet states such as Manchu- 
kuo. And the West cannot—anyway will not—do anything 
about it. 

One of the most sordid, sinister by-products is the aug- 
mented spread of opium and manufactured narcotic drugs 
into China from these territories, under protection of arms, 
as the curse was forced upon China by the British a century 
ago. It was even reported some time ago that the Japanese 
had offered to stay north of the Great Wall on condition 
that there should be no opposition to the overflow of opium 
and drugs from Manchukuo. 


Oren state, in another way, is on the spider’s door- 
step. Mussolini’s Italy seems determined to make pre- 
text for violent invasion of Ethiopia, better known as 
Abyssinia, the last independent nation left in Africa. Al- 
ready a large Italian army is mobilized on the disputed 
border in Italian Somaliland, more are on the way; there 
have been reports of serious armed conflicts with considera- 
ble loss of life; daily the situation becomes more threatening, 
and the utterances of Mussolini and his associates afford 
little ground for hope of even a nominally peaceful adjust- 
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ment. Here again, as in the Sino-Japanese affairs, treaties 
are at stake, including first the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the so-called Kellogg Pact of Paris to which 
the United States government has mildly called the atten- 
tion of both parties. A pitifully feeble gesture from the gov- 
ernment which claims to have originated that benign idea! 
Signor Mussolini regards all that lightly, after the ancient 
fashion of dictators; but beside these there is the Italian 
signature upon one even more apposite: that of 1906, with 
Great Britain and France, specifically guaranteeing the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of Ethiopia. Indeed, that 
treaty is principal fly in the ointment, for it definitely 
registered the smashing defeat of Italy by the Abyssinians 
in 1896 at the then Ethiopian capital of Adowa. The Italians 
never have forgotten or forgiven what happened then to 
Baratieri’s army. It may well be, too, that Mussolini, uneasy 
about his control at home under increasingly disturbing 
economic conditions, is resorting to that time-honored de- 
vice of dictators—a foreign war to divert attention at home. 
Along with the treaties he would seem to have forgotten 
the outcome of the Spanish attempt hardly five years ago 
to subdue the Riffs in Morocco, with its horrible loss of 
Spanish lives, its tremendous waste of Spanish money. 
These North African mountaineers are grim, hardy fighters 
who do not know when they are licked. If I were disposed 
to prophesy .. . well, 11 Duce might run over to Paris and 
have a chat with Alfonso XIII, lately king of Spain, who 
could tell him about the results of a military failure, or of 
even a long-protracted bloody campaign, draining the youth 
and treasure of his country, already rumbling with discon- 
tent. On other pages of this issue is a vivid description of 


the country into which the Italians seem determined to - 


push their desperate gamble. As will be seen, it is no picnic 
upon which they are setting out. 


NE of the incidental pretexts voiced in these affairs is 
that of spreading a higher “civilization” with “law 
and order” in a “backward” country. It has been pleaded 
over the whole course of history; nations, whole civiliza- 
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“If we reduce our armament, these other races will destroy our 
civilization” 
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tions, have died of it, and doubtless have yet to die. Presentill | 
day Germany is grim testimony to what happens from a__ 
failure to spread its kultur—Signor Mussolini might extend — 
his trip to Doorn in Holland and get sidelights from what 
is left of Wilhelm der Schweite. Quaintly naive is the uni-— 
versal belief that “our” civilization is the superior. It is ever | 
fallacious; as Arnold J. Toynbee says in A Study of History, © 
if others than ourselves held this opinion there might be 
some ground for our arrogance, as for instance: 4 

. if the current Western view regarding the role of the West- * 
ern Society were generally held by non-Western students of | 
human affairs. .. . The same assurance proclaims itself in the § 
utterances of all the extinct societies. 


Sa 
Meanwhile there is at least temporary peace in the Chaco, - | fy wor 
Paraguay and Bolivia, mutually bled white and penniless , 
by their last war, are forced to the rational adjudication 
which sane men would have come to long ago; which Italy a | 
and Ethiopia might have today. An even more cogent in- . 
stance is that of the agreement between Japan (alias Man- | 
chukuo) and Soviet Russia, to establish a permanent com- §}\ 
mission to settle issues along the Russian-Manchurian | 
boundary, the line of which never has been defined. This | 
agreement has gone far to convince the Japanese of the} 
Soviets’ peaceful intentions. Naturally, as the press dis- |, 
patches say, “military comment is somewhat sour.” Seldom , 
do any professional soldiers view sweetly measures to make , a 
them and their trade superfluous. { 
Another scrap of blue in the sky—one observes it with. 
held breath and crossed fingers—is the possibility of sub- | 
stantial liberalization of the government of Jugoslavia. It J, 
is and will continue long to be a difficult thing to break the J... 
grip of corruption and brutality in that country set up’)fj.,,.. 
under the late king who was assassinated at Marseilles; but fj, 
the Croats are both strong and determined. There will bert 5, 
no peace in Jugoslavia while their persecution continues. || Hiss 
One of Germany’s principal sore-spots has been allayed)J,, 
for the time being by Great Britain’s assent to the German}; 
demand for increase of her naval strength to 35 percent of 4; 
the British. The French and Italians appear highly dis- 
pleased by this bi-partisan amendment of the Versailles.) 
treaty without consent of the other parties to it; but that 
treaty is in a pretty tattered state anyway, and the agreement, 
has other significance of great importance. Actually limi 
tation of armaments has been agreed upon for the first time}, 
since the tripartite London naval accord of 1930. Germany, 
has definitely accepted the principle of international agree-.}, 
ment, as well as that of voluntary restriction in return for, 
release from the armament sections of the Versailles com- 
pulsion. Furthermore, this satisfies one of the principal con- 
ditions set forth by Germany for her return to the League, 
of Nations. Now, should the League somehow manage t 
push to success its pending efforts to bring about some sort, 
of peaceful or quasi-peaceful composition between Italy 
and Abyssinia, it may still disappoint and confound, as if 
has done before in other critical situations, its enemies anc 
Cassandras who for fifteen years have been touting its fu 
tility if not its demise. 4 
That demise in fact is threatened more seriously now thar) 
ever before, for on the knees of the gods at this moment lies 


League. But it were ae roe it to end gloriously, calling, 
by its real name (as in the case of Japan in Manchukuo)) 
Italy’s threatened treason to its principle, than to go on 

shameful timidity, having, like the Orthodox Church ol Maple 
Sardis, “a name to live, but .. . dead.” yi 
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LETTERS & LIFE — 


ONSIDERING the in- 
finitesimal brevity of 
the time since mankind 

began experimenting with it, 
the wonder is not that De- 
mocracy thus far has failed 
of perfection, but that it has 
done so well, has survived so 
many eclipses. Man has to be 
very patient with himself. Of 
the 300,000 years or more—let the pundits of geology, 
paleontology, anthropology, archaeology and so forth make 
the figures what they like; anyway it’s a stupendous stretch 
of time—since Homo Sapiens first appeared upon the earth, 
apparently not much more than 6000 have been given to 
what he is pleased to call “civilization.” Arnold J. Toynbee, 
in his monumental Study of History (Oxford University 
Press) finds that there have been within that brief space at 
least twenty-one “civilizations,” of which only seven now 
survive, each flattering itself that it is the real article yet all 
facing blithely unaware the obvious fact that in the large 
sense they and mankind as a whole are in the infancy of 
the race, “playing school,” and pre-primary school at that. 
Toynbee puts it with sardonic optimism: 

The species of human societies called civilizations, which 
has been in existence less than 6000 years so far, has an “expec- 
tation of life” which is at least 83 million times as long as its 
present age, on the most “conservative estimate of astronomical 
| probabilities.” 

He suggests the question not only whether any of the 
seven civilizations now admiring themselves will survive 
to attain any sort of goal, but whether mankind itself will 
last out the struggle toward Super-manhood. 

Against such a background we may laugh at the con- 
tempt for democracy expressed by the Mussolinis, the 
Stalins, the Hitlers, and their like, in this or any other coun- 
try; the while reflecting prayerfully upon the youthfulness 
of the United States of America barely 150 years out of its 
cradle, toddling about, meddling with things, in the bare 
beginnings of the process of trial-and-error, which is the 
only method of education, whether of a child, a nation, or a 
human race. The scrapheap of history is littered with 
vestiges of dictatorship— 


“They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep; 
And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep.” 
You might say, too, that it is littered also with vestiges 
of democracies; but the difference is that democracy and the 
spirit of liberty are inherent; they always come back. Rather, 
they are omnipresent—the most tyrannical of despots and 
despotisms exist only by sufferance of the people; hold their 
precarious tenure only by deceiving or intoxicating the 
people; dare not turn the screws too far, or come to their 
inevitable destruction by doing so. Beside the dictators and 
the despotisms under this consideration belong the dema- 
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AGAINST THE BACKGROUND OF DEMOCRACY 


gogues, birds of the same 
feather, who rule by bunkful 
wile rather than by force; 
they too work their way to- 
ward the same end. The 
process repeats itself indefi- 
nitely in the spiral outlined in 
the human diary of experience. 
Always man _ is_ educating 
himself in self-knowledge and 
self-control. There is no other way to get education. 

Ponderous enough all this as introduction to the descrip- 
tion of the clutch of books listed above; but its point of 
view is germane to their appraisal. Under any form of gov- 
ernment the degree of liberty and self-development for the 
individual citizen or subject and the happiness of the group 
as a whole is measured by his and their intelligent knowl- 
edge of what is being done to him and them; by the real 
participation of the individual in the process. The only 
defensible restrictions upon the citizens’ liberty are those 
understood and consented to, yet with sleepless vigilance 
against and resistance to encroachment by those who seize, 
or through the people’s ignorance or negligence, wangle 
themselves into power. 


Simon 


L SMITH, who has run the gamut of political activity 
from the boyhood attachment to the district club to the 
governorship and candidacy for the presidency of the United 
States (with very likely more to come), is an outstanding 
embodiment of the essentials of democracy. Few understand 
so well as he, none better, the mechanics of it. I venture 
to assert that 6000 years from now his book in all essentials 
would describe the way in which human people will or- 
ganize, will have to organize, for their own governance. I 
dare say it would have done as well in the days of ancient 
Rome or Greece. Because Al Smith understands both peo- 
ple and government. To be sure, he clothes the essentials 
with timely detail: here is Smith’s platform and program 
for the reform of New York City, for the abolition of its 
anachronisms of organization; here is his encyclopedic 
knowledge of the State of New York, past, present and 
future. Like those things or not, take them or leave them— 
Smith fights, has fought and will fight for them. But under- 
neath, however unconsciously, is the perennial philosophy 
of democracy, of the citizen participating in his govern- 
ment, of the public official, large and small, as a public 
servant. It is a handbook of practical politics in the best 
sense. 

Professor Salter, who is associate professor of political 
science at the University of Wisconsin (formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), illustrates with real examples of 
politicians the working of the political machines and 
satrapies which have grown up in our administration, espe- 
cially of city politics. It is his belief that political leaders 
should be paid by the public rather than derive their re- 
muneration from salaried office, often superfluous, and by 
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great value of the services rendered by these to their constitu- 
encies. He urges other more likely measures, such as the city 
manager, permanent registration of voters, the short ballot, etc. 
Very evident is the contrast between him as a professorial stu- 
dent, on the outside looking in as it were, and Al Smith, in 
and of politics, on the inside looking both in and out. 

The anonymous “Unofficial Observer’s” book purports to 
show a close-up of the presently extant group of political dis- 
turbers, more or less radical, whom this author (I do not know 
who he is) plainly regards as in the nature of demagogues. It 
is more or less a vaudeville, rather cynical in style but with a 
serious undertone, and is on the whole informative reading for 
those who would understand or at any rate gain acquaintance 
with pretty much the whole clanjamfry of vociferous discon- 
tent now performing on the political stage in this country; 
concomitants of economic distress, and sweeping the scale from 
the Socialist Norman Thomas to the Louisiana What-Is-It 
Huey Long. On the whole it is a Who’s Who of the Left, 
Leftish and lunatic fringe, as well as of the more seriously con- 
siderable personnel who in one way and another will partici- 
pate kaleidoscopically in the presidential campaign next year. 
One has to overlook a chronic flippancy and tendency to “wise- 
cracking” for its own sake, as well as irritating cocksureness 
of prophecy—some of it already refuted by events; but the book 
is timely, however ephemeral. 

Altogether serious is Mr. Joad’s lament for the present 
world-wide eclipse of liberty. It is a gloomy picture—justifiably 
so as we all know too well—of the moment’s condition; but 
profoundly he believes in both the essentialness of human free- 
dom and the inevitableness of its reemergence. This book has 
depth of patience, and soundly warns against “fighting the 
devil with fire:” 


“If the advocates of liberal ideas meet violence with violence, 
denunciation with denunciation, bitterness with bitterness, they 
will find that they have assisted in generating an atmosphere in 
which power is unconstitutionally seized by a forceful minority 
and liberty is consigned to the limbo of the outmoded shibbo- 
leths of an obsolete democracy. To meet new forces of violence 
and hysteria with violence and hysteria is for the friends of 
liberty to betray their cause from the outset.” 


After all is said, the fact remains that while dictatorship can 
be imposed from without and from above—yes, and endured 
from below—liberty and the institutions and prepossessions 
of democracy must come from within, from the hearts of peo- 
ples fit for them. They can be created temporarily by legisla- 
tive fiat, but they cannot save themselves. They must be kept 
and guarded by those who know and treasure them. The 
spark of that fire can burn low, but it never has gone out since 
man became man. Joun Parmer Gavir 


The Tragedy of a Soldier 


PATHS OF GLORY, by Humphrey Cobb. Viking Press. 263 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
ig is easier now than it might have seemed twenty years ago 
to agree with the French soldiers of this story who meditated 
the night before an attack that war never had settled anything 
except who was the strongest and that was not enough. What 
Mr. Cobb shows in this starkly beautiful story, however, is not 
just the tragic waste and misery of war—death, mutilation, 
mud, lice and the rest—but its terrifying price in unloosing the 
barbarities in men. 

This is the story of a vain attempt of the French to take a 
hill. The fresh recruits went into the attack with excitement, 
as well as fear, the seasoned troops with a resignation that 
checked their resentment. At the head was a pugnacious gen- 
eral who didn’t know when he was beaten, especially when 
ambition for the Legion of Honor beckoned him; these were 
qualities which had helped make him a general, and from such 
a viewpoint men’s lives were a legitimate means to an end. 
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thought to himself, “Rarely does a soldier see with naked eyes. 
He is nearly always looking through lenses, lenses which are 
made of the insignia of his rank.” When the attack failed, the 
general took out his spleen on what remained of his troops; 


three of them died as a kind of votive offering to his outraged 


pride. Protests of others were vain. It all was part of the work- 
ing of the war machine. 

This is a lean, hard, disciplined book; it is telling in its 
economy and precision of word and phrase, without sentimen- 
tality or didacticism. By the same tokens, it is more ‘stirring 
than scores of anti-war tracts could have been in showing war’s 
violation of all that can be esteemed as human. In war, as in 
peace, the men of this book are good, bad and indifferent, with 
the scales tipped by a balance of courage and responsibility that 
it is intolerable to misdirect and to lose. Like a developing fluid, 


war brings out both the best and the worst in them. At worst * 
they still are men, with a capacity for pain and hope to which | 


the fates of war are an indiscriminate insult. At their best, as 
in the story here of Private Langlois, the tragedy becomes un- 


bearable. I do not see how anyone could read without a catch — 


in the throat that last letter Langlois writes to his wife when 


he knows he is to be robbed of “the communicability which is — 


life.” 


A book about the war with the balance, restraint and ma- 


turity of this one probably could not have been written until; 


time had given opportunity to assimilate the chaos of twenty 


years ago. At least I do not know of any other that achieves | 


these virtues to this degree. It is as absorbing as it is important. 


Mary Ross _‘}} 


Horse and Buggy Pedagogy 


EDUCATION FOR AN AGE OF POWER, by Joseph K. Hart. Harper. =; 


245 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
WAe have wondered and written of that prime paradox 
of America—destitution and hunger in the midst of great 


natural wealth and plenty. But Joseph K. Hart is first concerned — 


with another and perhaps more fundamental American paradox— 


medieval education in a technological age. With the vast gov- 


ernment program in the Tennessee Valley-as his raw material, 


Dr. Hart once more poses the problem: has mind kept up with _| 


machine? 


The New Deal has supplied Dr. Hart a most dramatic focus : 


for pointing up his thesis of the futility of the fifteenth century’s 
schoolish education in the technology of the twentieth. He finds 


in the work of the Tennessee Valley Authority—and especially — 
the workers’ town of Norris, at Norris Dam—physical plan-— 
ning and engineering skill of the highest order. Here, he con- 


tends, the national government is at work on one of the great 


construction jobs of the age, and along with this job has 
planned and built a community as modern as the Dam. All of | 
the engineering ability and technical care that man is capable of — 


is going into this dam, into this physical community of Norris. 
But, Dr. Hart asks, will the same high quality, the same bold- 


ness, characterize what goes on in the Norris school, the Nor-_ 


ris church—characterize the customs of the town? “We turn 
again,” he writes, “to the Tennessee Valley, where technologi- 
cal advance is making such enormous strides, and we ask the 
leaders of this great national enterprise: 

“What are you going to do about education in this new Val- 
ley you are creating, and especially in this new city of Norris, 
which is to be the first city of a new technological civilization? 
You have been given, by public mandate and with public 
funds, an island of comparative freedom in this vast welter of 
modern economic confusion. Are you going to fulfill the. 
promises, the implications, of this freedom in social, cultural, 
spiritual lines? Or are you going to surrender to the old cul- 
tural and spiritual deadnesses, to definitions of education that 
date from the fifteenth century, and that are innocent of any 
hint of the profound movements of the human spirit in the last 
five hundred years; and, ironically enough, surrender to a 
pedagogical methodology dating from 1910, and innocent of 
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any hint of understanding of anything that had happened be- 
fore 1900? You do not hesitate to employ the machineries you 
need in the building of dams, power-plants and transmission 
lines. Can you not be equally pragmatic in your dealing with 
the cultural, the economic, the educational, the spiritual ener- 
gies that are being released in these enormous technological 
changes?” 

Dr. Hart believes that in the program of the TVA the issues 
are at last joined and out in the open. On this note he brings 
the book to a close: “It is judgment day, and the first trumpet 
sound is heard—in the Tennessee Valley!” Unfortunately, many 
of us living here in the Valley are not so sure that the day of 
judgment is at hand. We fear that the forces standing against 
the kind of education Dr. Hart speaks of are more powerful 
than even the TVA. Yet it is well that such a book has been 
written. It is especially valuable just now when the whole issue 
of power in the Valley seems destined to be one of the national 


issues of the political years of 1936. Forrest ALLEN 
TVA, Knoxville 


Now It Can Be Told 


ROAD TO WAR; AMERICA: 1914-1917, by Walter Millis. Houghton, Mif- 
flin. 466 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

R. Millis, editorial writer on the New York Herald Tri- 

bune, deserves well of his countrymen. In a sophisticated 
and penetrating narrative of the course of events leading to the 
entrance of the United States into the European War, he ex- 
poses with detachment, yet with cynical and ironic comment, 
the clever manipulation of a supposedly independent people 
into the espousal of a cause they knew little about. By a skilful 
analysis of the newspapers and documents of the time and 
subsequent memoirs of the actors in the drama, combined with 
a natural gift for selecting the significant, Mr. Millis punctures 
the illusions, hypocrisy and cant with which the diplomatic, 
political and social enterprise was conducted. In reconstructing 
the tragic events of the period, and recapturing the contem- 
porary mood, he displays acumen of a high order. His view is 
that the American people did not want the War, need by no 
means have entered it, and would have escaped entanglement 
but for the combined power of Allied propaganda, domestic 
ineptitude, and the jingo rabble-rousing of certain leaders like 
Theodore Roosevelt and others, including Eastern newspaper 
editors, who, permitting their emotions to become deeply in- 
volved, worked up a national hysteria and misled the country 
into an error the cost of which is still incalculable. 

For Mr. Millis the period covered marks the peak in political 
pathology. He lets his actors speak their parts, especially where 
they display the naiveté and emotion which led them to steer the 
country into war. President Wilson is portrayed not without sym- 
pathy as a man who, while having a horror of war, did not know 
how to conduct an intelligent diplomacy and took positions 
which placed him in the hands of those who did desire war, 
and which could lead only to war. Possibly no President ever 
had poorer advice—a fact which may partly be due to Wilson’s 
intolerance of advice he did not like. Colonel House is pre- 
sented as Wilson’s well-meaning but evil genius whose advice 
was usually bad and who, like Ambassador Page, served other 
countries better than he did his own. 

Mr. Millis might have added that the ultimatum of President 
Wilson to Germany in 1916 on the sinking of the British 
steamer Sussex, which logically led to the breach of diplomatic 
relations in February 1917, was founded on unsustainable 
conclusions of law—for passengers take their legal position and 
their risks from the nationality of the ship on which they sail, 
and not vice versa; the British soon discovered that it was po- 
litically useful to hire American seamen and muleteers, often 
Negroes. Every one of the Scandinavian countries lost infinitely 
more lives and ships through the submarine than did the United 
States, but did not conclude that war was being made upon 
chem. Wilson’s good moves usually came several months too 
late to be effective. It is deplorable to realize that the mediation 
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PEACE: IS ALL THIS TO PROTECT ME? 


Using charts, drawings, cartoons and simple words, the twelve 
chapters of this small book make vivid the shocking cost of war in 
money and in human life. Instead of leaving you with a sense of 
horror and futility, it suggests what can and must be done to prevent 
more wars, to secure lasting peace, and how you can help as voter, 
student, church member, parent, teacher 


HALT! CRY THE DEAD, by F.A. Barber. 
$1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Association Press. 160 pp. Price 


which the Germans so eagerly sought and which the Allies 
consistently rejected might have been successful had it been 
initiated by Wilson in September instead of December 1916. 
This tardiness in taking indispensable steps marks much of the 
post-War period also. 

President Wilson was not unaware of the fate to which he 
had committed the country and in his sounder moments appre- 
ciated that American intervention might make a sane peace in 
Europe impossible. His later rationalizations this book does not 
touch. William Jennings Bryan, Senator LaFollette and other 
opponents of American intervention appear in Mr. Millis’ book 
in the light of prophets as well as patriots. The disquieting 
thought that will trouble some readers is this: if our leading 
men’ could with moral conviction be persuaded to drag their 
country into such a European adventure, which may have dam- 
aged the country beyond repair, what assurance have we of the 
intelligent survival of American independence? 

School of Law, Yale University Epwin M. BorcHarp 


King Cotton's Serf 
THE TENANT FARMER, by Erskine Caldwell. 30 pp. Price 25 cents of 
the Phalanx Press, New York. 
[py this first of a new pamphlet series a distinguished Southern 
author turns from realistic fiction to even more sordid fact. In 
clear and brutal English he tells the story of the new slavery which 
has grown up in the Cotton States and which embraces nearly 
twice as many whites as Negroes. In candid-camera paragraphs 
he pictures, state by state, the sorry lot of tenants and share 
croppers. 

Bad enough for decades, Mr. Caldwell shows that the system 
of cotton tenancy has been brought to a desperate crisis by the 
depression and the crop reduction program. The AAA, adopted 
with the best intentions and probably necessary to rescue our 
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agricultural industry from bankruptcy, has in the South been 
administered by the landowner and for the landowner. Social 
custom dating from slavery days has placed power in the rural 
South in the hands of the planter class. Negroes have never had 
any rights which the white master need respect or did respect. 
Now this discrimination against the black serfs has been car- 
ried over to the white dependent tenants. The whites, however 
poor, have been used to thinking of themselves as having some 
rights. Therefore they have protested the exploiting and cheat- 
ing—only to find themselves more hated and abused even than 
the Negroes “who know their place.” 

Mr. Caldwell is not optimistic of improvement in cotton 
tenancy, probably the worst single snarl in the present economic 
order in America. He urges, as all students of the problem do, 
the complete overthrow of the plantation system, “the discard- 
ing of the landowner and the cultivation of the large farm 
on a collective basis, or else the breaking up of large fertile 
units of land into small parcels for intensive cultivation by one 
or two persons.” Epwin R. Emsree 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 


The Jew in Germany 
THE RISE AND DESTINY OF THE GERMAN JEW, by Jacob R. Mar- 


cus. Union of American Hebrew Congregations, Cincinnati. 417 pp. Price 

$2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HIS is a book of first-class informational importance. Its 

theme is the Jew in Germany under Hitler. But Dr. Marcus 
goes far back into the past to tell the history of the German 
Jew; he gives elaborate studies of the place of the Jew in the 
political, economic, educational, cultural, and social life of pre- 
Nazi Germany; he describes and interprets the rise of anti- 
Semitism; and he forecasts the fate of German Jewry, and also 
ot world Jewry, in such a world as now exists. 

Dr. Marcus is a scholar of vast learning and exhaustive pa- 
tience; his volume is encyclopaedic in the sheer mass and range 
of its authoritative knowledge. He includes everything in his 
survey—the story of Hitler and the Nazis, the nature of the 
Nordic mania, the inner as well as the outer life of the German 
Jews. He explodes forever the myth of Jewish preponderance 
in German life, while giving full recognition to Jewish contri- 
butions to this life. His spirit is impartial, objective, detached, 
to a degree astonishing in the case of an author who is himself 
a Jew. As regards the future, he is not hopeful. Whether Hitler 
holds his power or soon falls, the lot of the Jew is equally 
desperate. But Israel will endure, and in the end triumph. 
Elaborate appendices, bibliography, and index complete a work 
of superb scholarship. Joun Haynes Hotmes 
Community Church, New York 


New Phases of Soviet Life 


FACTORY, FAMILY AND WOMAN IN THE SOVIET UNION, by 
Susan M. Kingsbury and Mildred Fairchild. Putnam. 334 pp. Price $3.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HIS book is a magnificently thorough piece of work. I 
know of no other book about the Soviet Union into which 

so much solid information is packed. Here are answers to a 

thousand questions, answers not stated dogmatically but built 

up on months of first-hand observation and years of study of 
source material, and supported by a mass of statistical data 
carefully gathered and checked by the authors, who head the 
department of social economy of Bryn Mawr College. The 
book covers a very wide range indeed for, while the emphasis 
is on matters concerning women, their situation is analyzed 
against the general background of economic and social change. 

One gets a picture not so much of the spectacular transfor- 
mation of women into street-car conductors, engineers, subway 
builders, parachute jumpers and the like, as of a slow but 
steadily mounting infiltration of women into ever more skilled 
and responsible work. Year by year, the writers show, the curve 
of women’s participation in every phase of Soviet life—political, 
social, economic—rises. Each new step is preceded by careful 
training and preparation. Not only is compulsory universal 
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education reaching up steadily into higher age-groups each | 
year, but further educational opportunities accompany all” 
workers, women equally with men, every step of the way. In - 
the words of the authors, “The educational system provides 

the workers with education from every angle, at every level — 
and for every group.” In this process women are protected by ;}; 
a labor code aimed to safeguard all workers against strain and | 
industrial hazards and by specific regulations, in no sense dis-_ 

criminatory, which prohibit women from those tasks more in-_ | 
jurious to women than to men. ;; 

There is detailed discussion and statistical material on living 
standards, prices, food consumption, family budgets, wages, 
and an illuminating analysis of the time budget of a representa- 
tive group of men and women workers. In the section on wages J. 
the authors show that under the Soviet system of planning, |f|™ 
wages no longer depend on the unequal bargaining power of }'* 
the individual but on the whole political and economic balance. 

The writers find that family life is growing stronger under 
the present set-up. No longer haunted by the specter of unem- 
ployment, disease, old age, but shielded by the most complete | 
system of social insurance the world has ever known, with 'J** 
housing improving, and communal and cultural services of all | 
kinds growing swiftly, families are finding a new and enriched ! 
basis of companionship. 

The writers conclude: a 
. the aim is to plan the physical forms of living so that 
larger good may come to each individual in the society—and’ 7* 
at the same time a more ideal relationship, one that conserves 
the higher ideals and aims of life, be secured to the family and! 

thus to society itself.” 

For the more personal, human effects of the changed condi-! 
tions so completely recorded in this study, Ella Winter’s Red‘ 
Virtue and Fannina Halle’s Woman in Soviet Russia should 
be read too. This book is an indispensable source-book for all " 
careful students of the new Soviet life. Jesstca SMITH 
Washington 
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When Man Makes the Town 


OUTLINE OF TOWN AND CITY PLANNING, by Thomas Adams. Rus. 
sell Sage Foundation. 368 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. : 
HIS is a fine book. It should be a useful one, for something §. 
of the kind has long been needed. Mr. Adams talks fluently. } 
interestingly and successfully to his two audiences. These, he J ~ 
says, are the citizens interested in civic improvement and desir- , 
ing some knowledge regarding basic principles in civic growth J: 
and the objects, scope, and practical applications of city plan- J, 
ning; and, second, students of city planning who intend te . 
pursue one of its branches as a profession. The first third of the 
volume, telescoping historic times, is a splendid background 
with much that is not commonly known even by the planners: 
themselves. I found it exciting reading, and it will likely be ne 
less so to those entirely unfamiliar with the field. The author 
correctly surmises that his readers will feel, first, that moderr 
problems and methods of solving them have had their counter | 
part in some form in all ages; second, that every period of Gp.) 
civilization reveals the same fundamental weakness in failing:fpss. 
to do the things that give endurance to the social structure 07 fm) 
society. 


as 


high lights of achievement in planning. This recital is inter 
rupted by an extremely interesting but short section on towr® 
planning outside the United States, with particular stress upor } } 
Great Britain’s methods, her systems of control, and the excel ! 3 
lence of her housing developments; and with comment upor4\;. 
developments in other European countries. Concluding chapter #4) 
summarize the aims and methods of modern city planning ir 


need of scientific approach, the advances and weakness in tech. 
nical procedure, the guidance of public taste. In no place doe» 


the author's appraisal and judgment become “technical,” nor is 
there any loss of interest at such times to discourage a lay 
reader. The spirit of the book, and Mr. Adams’ own point of 
view, are alike expressed by this statement: “In its truest form 
the art of city building is the art of creating the kind of en- 
vironment needed to produce and maintain human values, and 
this means, inter alia, the balancing and harmonizing of private 
and public needs and interests so that the one shall not be un- 
duly sacrificed for the other.” Freperick BiccER 
Pittsburgh 


Purchasing Power and Progress 
THE FORMATION OF CAPITAL, by Harold G. Moulton. The Brookings 

Instituiion. 201 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HIS volume, the third of four in which the Brookings In- 

stitution presents a study of the relation of national wealth 
to economic progress, can not be considered except in relation 
to those which have preceded it. The study was undertaken 
in the hope of finding out whether lack of purchasing power 
among the masses is the basic maladjustment which prevents 
our economic system from operating at full capacity. In the 
.;y)previous volumes it has been shown that our productive ma- 
s.ichinery does not, in the best of times, operate within 20 percent 
of its possibilities, and that the consumptive desires of the 
masses are unsatished. The present volume takes up the ques- 
tion whether this retards the growth of capital; growth which 
is essential to any rise in the plane of living. 

The classical theory of the formation of capital is that money 
Anvhich is saved instead of being spent automatically is added to 

capital. The author disputes this. To illustrate his point he 
-jshows that between 1924 and 1929 investment money, that is, 
savings, increased by some seven millions of dollars but that 
~. odthis was not used to increase our capital. Instead it was dissi- 
pated through speculation, as a similar surplus had previously 
- $been dissipated through foreign loans which will never be 
repaid. Additions to capital are made, Mr. Moulton believes, 
only when consumption is increasing. So an economist adds his 
voice to the many which have been telling the industrialist that 
only by building up the consuming power of the masses can he 
*jsurvive. Perhaps the cumulative force of these warnings may 
eventually make him realize the selfdestroying effect of re- 
duced production and high prices. 

The series will be concluded by a volume which discusses 
ways and means of making a more effectively functioning 
*“jcconomic system. The study as a whole is an important con- 
="@itribution to an understanding of the causes and the cure of the 
; =| depression. As such it should be on every one’s bookshelf. 
Bethel, Conn. I. M. Bearp 


The Industrial Worker in Mexico 
ORGANIZED LABOR IN MEXICO, by Marjorie Ruth Clar3. University of 
North Carolina Press. 306 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
HIS thorough and hard-headed study effectively debunks 
many of the romantic claims formerly put forward for the 
Mexican labor movement. Its leaders are revealed as eminently 
practical and opportunistic individuals. Organized labor—and 
Specifically the CROM (Confederacion Regional Obrera Mexi- 
cana), which long dominated the scene—has displayed 
little if any superiority to other movements in escaping preva- 
q ‘ent weaknesses in Mexican social organization. Its history has 
- gf been marked by dependence on governmental favor, personal- 
ism, narrow partisanship and to considerable degree political 
trickery, graft and corruption. Moreover, in an agricultural 
country, it has centered its interest on the industrial worker. 
Miss Clark shows cleariy the decisive role that governmental 
4 support has played both in the rise and fall of labor in Mexico. 
Successive agreements with Carranza, Obregon and Calles 
brought the CROM to its “glorious” period of control (1924- 
q 28), when it claimed millions of members and levied on gov- 
34 <tmment salaries for its principal revenues. But a break with 
jf Calles ended official backing, and it fell from power. 
Despite recent reverses, nonetheless, the status of labor is 
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far superior to that it enjoyed in 1910. The 1917 Constitution 
and the 1931 Labor Code provided some of the most advanced 
legislation in the world. Although wide disparity exists between 
precept and practice, the eight-hour day in factories, mines and 
railroads, employers’ liability for industrial accidents and occu- 
pational diseases, the right to organize and to strike (in accord 
with governmental regulations) are gains which have been 
well consolidated. Boards of conciliation and arbitration func- 
tion actively if somewhat arbitrarily. The dismissal wage of 
three months salary for “unjustified” discharge is widely 
enforced. 

For any evaluation of the gains of the Mexican revolution, 
this book constitutes a source of the first importance. 

CHartes A. THoMson 

Foreign Policy Association 


Doctors Speak Out 


THE DOCTOR’S BILL, by Hugh Cabot, M.D. Columbia University Press. 
313 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
y A. C. Christie, M.S., M.D. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF MEDICINE, 63 
Macmullan, 229 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

O many recent publications of physicians on the economic 

problems of medicine have been merely controversial that 
it is a gratifying sign of a more serious and intellectual approach 
when two books by well-known medical men appear almost 
simultaneously. Through years of private practice, group prac- 
tice, institutional administration and public affairs, Dr. Cabot 
has focussed his uncompromising mind upon the problems of 
the doctor and the public, foreseeing and welcoming change. 
His timely book will be of stimulus and value to many physi- 
cians, medical students and social workers. Medical care in the 
future, he believes, must be scientific in its methods, social in 
its relationships. He sees no hope of reviving the old-time gen- 
eral practitioner. The enlargement of medical knowledge de- 
mands specialization, but continued specialization will atomize 
and confuse the patient unless physicians learn—as many are 
now doing—to work in professionally associated groups. If we 
can thus obtain really good medical service, organized in har- 
mony with fundamental scientific trends, it will not be cheap 
but it will be worth paying for. The social worker in a hurry 
to get medical care to the many people who now lack it some- 
times risks overlooking the fact that only good medical care is 
worth getting. 

Dr. Cabot’s emphasis, therefore, is more upon the method of 
furnishing medical service than on the means of paying for it. 
He accepts the need of applying the principle of insurance, 
but not compulsory health insurance, and favors extension of 
some tax-supported medical service. He reviews numerous cur- 
rent experiments critically, without pulling out of them a pana- 
cea, indeed hardly any coherent working program. He fronts 
unflinchingly the present deficiencies and commercialization of 
the system of private fees, the obscurantism of the American 
Medical Association and some state and local medical societies. 
To the claims of many leaders in medical societies that “if any 
new plans for providing medical service are to be put into 
operation they should be controlled by the medical profession,” 
Dr. Cabot replies, “That the medical profession, acting as an 
expert in its own field, is the best witness on medical problems 
no one has denied, but the broader proposition that it must be 
given control of the methods by which people shall be allowed 
to obtain medical service is a large order, and one which it will 
find hard to fill.” 

Dr. Christie, a well-known x-ray specialist and citizen of 
Washington, D. C., and a member of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care, remarks in his preface, “If it be thought 
presumptuous for one not an economist to write on such a 
subject it may be answered that the physician is probably in a 
better position to understand the economic problems involved 
in medical care than the economist without medical training 
or experience.” It is difficult to accept a physician-writer at his 
own valuation in the field of medical economics when apparent- 
ly he fails even to appreciate that there are scientific standards 


of investigation in economics and other social sciences. A physi- 
cian, who in his own specialty would be the first to insist that 
a writer examine and weigh all evidence before stating con- 
clusions, commits himself blithely on fundamental questions 
concerning health insurance and public health without showing 
in his text or citations that he has read any but a handful of 
recent publications in the large and scholarly literature here 
and abroad and without critical evaluation of the material 
which he does utilize. Dr. Christie favors experimentation, by 
the public and the profession, through plans complying with 
the ten principles recently laid down by the American Medical 
Association. Within this framework, he suggests in his final 
chapter, there is room for a number of projects which he be- 
lieves would improve medical care and relieve some of its 
economic burdens. Micuart M. Davis 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 


MOSCOW CARROUSEL, by Eugene Lyons. Knopf. 358 pp. Price $3.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


As American correspondent in Moscow for the United Press 
Eugene Lyons spent six years (1928-34) writing the news of 
the USSR in newspaper dispatches. In his private notes he 
recorded less newsworthy, but more significant, impressions 
and incidents. His book, informally constructed from these 
notes, more nearly captures some of the moods and something 
of the spirit of Moscow than more solemn efforts by writers 
less well informed. Lyons knows his Moscow, “its sights and 
sounds and smells;” this reviewer, a lately returned traveller 
from that city of amazing contrasts, finds an almost photo- 
graphic accuracy in his recital. The new Russians appear in 
these vignettes as human beings much the same as humans the 
world over. As a good journalist the author manages to keep 
his viewpoint perfectly objective; he tells of things and people 
as they are, the good and the bad. Needless to say, the book 
was not subjected to the ministrations of any Soviet censor. 
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(Continued from page 402) 


3 percent for five years; 4 percent for five years; 5 percent for 
five years; and 6 percent for five years. In other words, it would 
be made as easy as possible to put the city in a position to pay 
until it gets on its feet, when more payment may be assumed. 
If and when the bonds are adjusted, taxes will be adjusted 
accordingly. But all that is as yet on the knees of the gods. 

If these matters can be arranged and the city of Key West 
once more assumes life as a political entity, it may have a very 
different form of government from the past. The administra- 
tion is proposing a reorganization with one commissioner elect- 
ed by the people, one appointed by the governor and one 
appointed by the secretary of the interior—because Key West is 
near the national monument of the island of Dry Tortugas, 
which is under the Department of the Interior. But that reor- 
ganization is also a matter for the future to determine. 

There are still questions nearer home. Will the tourist indus- 
try absorb virtually all the unemployed of Key West? Even so, 
for how much of each year? Will it be long enough to tide the 
city over the hot season when no strangers arrive? Is the one 
industry of visitors, subject as it is to custom, fashion, seasonal 
and climatic variation, sufficient? So far the Relief Administra- 
tion inclines to be hopeful. Mr. Stone has said, “It would seem 
not unreasonable to say that the Key West rehabilitation pro- 
gram has justified itself so far and may be expected to go for- 
ward more productively under the new program.” But whether 
or not this occurs, and whether the experiment succeeds or 
fails, it will have played a part in forming a new concept of 
government, a concept which denies that government is merely 
to be a policeman and to keep the peace, which sees its role as 
positive in the upbuilding of the life of the community in all 
its aspects. 


JULIA LATHROP AT HULL-HOUSE 
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Lathrop and by Mrs. Kelley, they were induced to act ar | 
they destroyed thousands of dollars’ worth of clothing. Th’ 
attack illustrates the difference between these two tremendous) 


useful women. Mrs. Kelley, the fighter, asked me to file — yh 


mandamus suit to compel action. Julia Lathrop, the diploms 
reasoned and cajoled. Each acted in her own way, but eau. 


fought for the same cause and each risked her life in the san: ei 


conflict. Working together they saved hundreds, perhaps tho: 


Mae pal 

sands, of human lives.” f 
Had Us W 
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NE day I heard a young doctor remonstrate with Jul jf, ; 

; 4 : : Ven of 

Lathrop that while she might consider it her duty to PP aie 

the small-pox patients into the contagious-disease hospital, it w’ ae 
really not necessary to follow them there and to be ‘“‘a messeng: a 
of cheer between them and their families.” She replied th a 
there must be some human method of communication and th | Be 
she certainly knew better how to keep free from contagion thi: | ae 
their families did and that she had many more opportunitis| in i 


for cleanliness. 

One of the Hull-House residents says: “Hull-House was tll’ 
most interesting place in the world, I verily believe, when Jul 
Lathrop and Mrs. Kelley were both there. There were alwa’| 


Mrs. Kelley’s quick characterizations for the benefit of the grou) if Mi 


of residents gathered about her after she came back from hi\ 
night school. All were packed into the octagon [room] whey 
Miss Lathrop would start one of her meandering sentenc*| 
which, after amusing people all the way, suddenly wound wi 
with some unexpected twist.” 

The people who knew both of these brilliant women at Hui} 
House tend to associate them together and vividly to recall th} 
long and scintillating discussions between them, not only whe} 
they were both residents but long afterwards when they ofte 
met there. 
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legislation thrown out by the decision of the supreme courts | 
the states and in the nation. For instance, the eight-hour la «f {ic 
for women, which as state factory inspector she had admini fix 


tered for a year, was declared unconstitutional by the Suprens ii; 


enacted into laws by the various state legislatures made ino) § j, 
erative because declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Cow f,.,. 
of the United States. This was true of an attempt to limit thy 
hours of work for the bakers of New York State, of the mim 4,. 
mum wage law for women in Oregon, and of similar legis] \}) 
tion. | 

Mrs. Kelley contended that this judicial nullification of bs 


ie ate It 
neficent legislation on the grounds of constitutionality set § 
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distinct limitation to the experiments through which the natioy 
might increase its fund of social knowledge, and that it cus 


tailed the opportunity for utilizing experimentation as a metho), Ke 


for progressive government. | 


| 
va : Radly 
She pointed out that over and over again intelligent attemp%{,,.; 


ded 


to deal with a social evil, if made the basis of legal enactmen)j,, te 
were less likely to receive judicial approval than an outwor) ty . 


method of dealing with the same evil which had the doubtfr, 
value of an early precedent under conditions long obsolete. Sh, ie 
devoutly believed what was afterward stated by Justice Holme, i, 
in a minority opinion in a Supreme Court case, that the proces;}),” 
of adjustment to current conditions is a necessity if constitu: ig 
tional government is to endure. 4 

In these discussions Julia Lathrop was usually found defenci} 
ing the actions of the courts, insisting that we must procees, 
by precedent broadening into precedent, and she held to thi, 
after the very disappointing decision of the United States Su, 
preme Court in regard to the constitutionality of the federa 
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Child Labor Law she was then administering as chief of the 
US Children’s Bureau. 

It is fair to her changing position, however, to quote from a 
speech that Julia Lathrop once made to the League of Women 
Voters: 

“As citizens of the United States, whatever our differences of 
opinion, we have turned of late to our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and to our Constitution with a new sense of their vitality. 
Some of us think the Constitution ought not to be touched but 
,_} that like the ark it is a complete and finished vehicle of a 
sacred utterance. Others of us believe that the Constitution is a 
living testament of adaptations to the changes which are taking 
place in our country. All of us respect the patriotism, the cour- 
age and the statesmanship of the men who wrote it. Even those 
of us who have no legal training feel that human struggle to 
reach just agreements of which our Constitution is the result. 
_,.| Men of differing lives and characters and social traditions came 

“| together eleven years after the Declaration of Independence to 
try to find a way by which they could agree upon a joint ex- 
] pression of the essential principles on which they believed the 
union of the states must rest... . They never thought they had 
| written a perfect thing. They knew they had set up, after many 
.., compromises, the minimum framework of a common govern- 
}ment. And it stands with repeated modifications after one 
hundred and fifty years of extraordinary national growth.” 


Wi 


HE had long attended the sessions of the National Confer- 

ence of Social Work, many of them when it was called the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction. Although 
yey later years its delegates were not so largely representative of 
governmental institutions, a certain number of public officials 
registered in its membership every year with the thousands of 
citizens from every state in the union who were engaged in any 
sort of philanthropy. Graham Taylor thus described its repre- 
sentative capacity: 

“The classes, occupations and interests best known by those 
who speak for them here are constituent elements of the nation 
iso as much as any congressman’s district or constituents. Indeed, 
there are many thousands of our population who are not rep- 
ibresented anywhere else and have no other spokesmen than 
¢those who appear for them here. They are the dependent, defec- 
igtive and delinquent classes cared for by those who gather in 
this conference to learn from one another how better to care 
tor them.” 

Florence Kelley had always attended these conferences, and 
@ her stirring appeals for justice to one group after another whom 
she believed to be unjustly treated never failed to move the 
assembly. She was the executive of the National Consumers’ 
yg League for thirty years and aroused her constituencies. to ever- 
widening opportunities for fairer conditions in industry. 

I recall an incident at one of the conferences where a speaker 
wy  }was trying to induce the delegates to the advocacy of classes in 

salesmanship in the public schools, urging that it would afford 
one more opening for young people desiring to go into business. 
it Mrs. Kelley spoke vigorously in opposition saying she would 
gladly urge classes in sales-resistance. Why should people be in- 
iduced to buy what they didn’t want and probably could never 
use? She was at the moment much concerned in the whole sub- 
ject of a minimum wage for women, and her office was pre- 
paring material for a brief which was being collected by Jose- 
iphine Goldmark to be presented by the attorney defending the 
Oregon minimum-wage law before the United States Supreme 
¥Court. It seemed to her insupportable that more girls should 
be induced to enter department stores through such a specious 
preparation. Mrs. Kelley ended her speech by declaring that 
dany measure presented to the conference in the name of “edu- 
cation for the under-privileged” always had an unfair advantage 
Hand she for one was for inaugurating a movement for sales- 
resistance to it. 

While Julia Lathrop was always ready to debate such subjects 
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as she did on this occasion most brilliantly, she was on the 
whole more profoundly interested that the state and county 
officials who attended the conference should be kept identified 
with the experiences and attitudes of the volunteer social work- 
ers and be pushed towards better administration of existing 
laws. She realized how easy it was to consider a measure as secure, 
when the government has taken it over, but perhaps no one in 
the conference knew better than she how necessary it was that 
social workers should still feel interested in the measures they 
had advocated and identify themselves with the officials charged 
with difficult and sometimes experimental administration. This 
attitude of hers occasionally appeared to the younger and ardent 
would-be sociologists in the conference like a throwback to the 
old days of the Conference of Charities and Correction, al- 
though it was greatly to the special interests of these young 
people that the measures they were thrusting into governmental 
agencies should be properly administered. 

Another “reason why Miss Lathrop was so deeply concerned 
for the development of public social service of a high profes- 
sional standard was because only the public agency can be 
absolutely comprehensive and really continuous. The compre- 
hensiveness was always a goal. This meant that all who needed 
it were to be included in the service provided.” 

On one occasion at the National Conference of Social Work, 
Florence Kelley spoke vigorously before a large general session, 
discussing methods of caring for widows and their children. 
“The thing to do for widows and orphans,” she said quickly, 
“is to abolish them,” and she went on speedily to laws concern- 
ing industrial accidents and workmen’s compensation. 

Julia Lathrop of course agreed with her—she could always be 
trusted to take a large view of any situation; but she warned 
the social workers at the conference that even such measures 
would not help the hard lot of the poor unless the officials who 
administered them knew actual conditions. 


N old friend of mine who saw me in the room as this little 
exchange of views took place, asked me how I reacted when 
I saw two Hull-House residents presenting such contradictory 
positions. I told him the old story of the absent-minded country 
clergyman who had led a happy life in his English parish, save 
for certain temperamental difficulties in his church choir. He 
was walking in the sunshine one day when a puzzled parish- 
ioner asked him what was the difference between seraphim and 
cherubim. The old gentleman, aroused from a reverie, said he 
believed that there had once been a difference but he was happy 
to say that it had been amicably adjusted. 

I assured my friend that we had the habit of open debate at 
Hull-House but that in the end such differences of opinion had 
always been “amicably adjusted” and certainly these two old 
friends would so end their friendly debate. 

But unhappily the story failed to elucidate. I found next day 
various members of the conference much amused that the head- 
resident of a settlement was so fatuous that she had actually 
implied that of two residents present at the conference, one 
was a seraph and the other a cherub. Horribly mortified and 
possessed of a nightmare horror lest the two debaters should 
hear the story, I hastened to find my old friend. In response 
to my reproaches he admitted that he had made a good story 
at a dinner party the night before but that the dramatis per- 
sonae had all been absolutely anonymous, and he assured me 
that with such a large number of pretty settlement girls all 
over the place no one would ever guess that he had in mind 
either myself or the two Hull-House residents involved; with 
which equivocal explanation I was obliged to be content. 

Throughout Julia Lathrop’s years in attendance at the con- 
ferences she was almost universally recognized as able to apply 
to perplexing social situations as they arose the ability which 
can best be described as that of statesmanship. That she was 
elected president in 1917 with the enthusiastic backing of all 
the young and radical members demonstrates once again how 
thoroughly she and young people understood each other. 


THE DECLINE OF MASS PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 398) 


farmers to reduce the acreage planted in staples may be expect- 
ed to cause them to diversify, and diversification will in many 
instances mean greater self-sufficiency. Farmers may tend to 
supply their own wants with the time and land formerly de- 
voted to a cash crop. 

Efforts of the present administration appear designed to keep 
industrial wages up, and consequently costs and prices, too. 
Factory child-labor is discouraged. Fewer hours of labor per 
week are urged. These measures will favor self-sufficiency—the 
workman will have more time to do things about the home, 
such as growing vegetables and helping his wife preserve them. 
The children can also be making themselves useful. As already 
said, high wages encourage centralization, but wages raised 
artificially in certain industries only act to hamper those indus- 
tries and aid competitors. To the extent that wages are kept 
higher than the market rate would otherwise be, presumably 
the effect will be markedly to stimulate local and home pro- 
duction. 

Insofar as prices are bolstered, the effect will be to aid the 
larger mass producers as opposed to their smaller competitors. 
Its enormous overhead makes the great corporation vulnerable 
to underselling in a period of reduced business volume. 

The corporate form is of course essential to the centralized 
system. In the past, society has severely restricted corporations, 
but for the last fifty years they have been allowed great latitude. 
Recent taxation aimed at chain stores may herald a change. 
Undoubtedly mass production could be handicapped by legis- 
lative limitation of corporate enterprise. The opinion of Justice 
Brandeis in the Florida Chain Store Case is an encyclopedia on 
the possibilities in this field. 

Apparently the ingenuity of our inventors can in the present 
state of affairs only serve to encourage decentralization. New 
inventions for mass production seem invariably to result in 
throwing more men out of work, with the attendant difficulties. 
On the other hand inventions to facilitate domestic production 
can hardly fail to favor decentralization, because of the conse- 
quent reduction in drudgery. Small cheap power generating 
plants, looms and spinning wheels, canning apparatus, garden 
machinery and the like would considerably reduce the rigors 
of rural self-sufficiency. 

Rural self-sufficiency has received public attention because of 
the unemployment situation. The support of the unemployed 
is imposing a great burden upon the federal and local govern- 
ments—a burden receiving increasing attention as it becomes 
more apparent that it has not that “temporary” nature so far 
used to justify borrowing. As people become restless at the 
seemingly endless handing out of money, the proposal is made 
with more and more vigor and frequency that the unemployed 
should do something to support themselves. Society, unable to 
give employment, is not unreasonable in requiring that its 
dependents reduce their.cash requirements by such methods as 
growing and preserving their own food and making their own 
clothes. 

This policy has received its greatest impetus through its 
sponsorship by Harry L. Hopkins, federal relief administrator. 
The analogous subsistence homesteads project of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is endorsed by Mrs. Roosevelt and has been 
given the blessing of such a conservative as Henry I. Harriman, 
president of the United States Chamber of Commerce. Upton 
Sinclair’s unorthodox past caused his not dissimilar EPIC 
plan to be rejected. Apparently the same idea is greeted one 
way when proposed by a radical for the sake of the unem- 
ployed, another way when proposed by one of sound back- 
ground for the purpose of “taking the load off the taxpayer.” 
There are many less known enterprises of the same nature. The 
city of New York, for instance, maintains a largely self-sufficient 
farm, called Camp Greycourt, for some of its able-bodied desti- 
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tute. Other cities also maintain such farms. The~FERA has_ 
numerous transient camps in which wanderers for whom local 
communities will not accept responsibility, grow their own 
food. ; 

As this movement proceeds, more and more persons will be 
taken out of the cash economy. This in turn may deprive the 
mass producers of customers, thereby throwing others out of. 
work, and further handicapping that system. But if the move- | 
ment does not proceed, the task of supporting 18 million 
persons in idleness may be so great as to be equally disadvan- | 
tageous. 

Whatever the outcome, the present finds a number of well- | 
organized movements, equipped with funds, powerful advo- | 
cates and a compelling argument, taking or proposing to take’ 
a substantial fraction of the population out of the centralized | 
economy and establishing it upon a self-sufficient basis. 


N unfortunate feature of the centralized economy is its 
need for capital-goods activity. The system flourishes most 
when there is a great deal to do, differing in this respect from 
a self-sufficient homestead. When a farmer builds a house and , 
barn at the same time that he is keeping himself and his family 
fed and clothed, he naturally welcomes the completion of the |); 
house and barn. His labor is lightened. But in modern capi- || 
talization completion of the permanent structure causes un- || 
employment and attendant evils. Another disadvantage of the |... 
centralized economy is that more efficient machines also tend}... 
to create unemployment. On the other hand one largely self- |. 
sufficient finds his work easier when he can use a better tool or, 
device. 4| 
At present the centralized system, weakened by the ills here’ 
referred to, and others also, is challenged by the revival of thet, 
domestic machine. It will be interesting to survey the conflict. | 
Our present civilization is based upon the central movement. 
If that goes into reverse, and the processes of the last one 
hundred and fifty years are unwound, so to speak, momentous. |, 
social changes will result. e| 
In considering what the course of this conflict may be, prece- 
dent may be found in the development of the motor car, the ; 
most popular domestic machine up to now. Some of its signifi- ie is y 
cant aspects are: first, the growth of motor transport has been’ |.“ 
largely one of self-sufficiency. Bus and truck corporations carry |. 
a small proportion of the traffic compared with that carried by, 
units owned by those whose persons or freight are transported. 
Second, the ways over which the motor cars run are owned and 
financed by the state, and neither the ways nor the bonds. 
issued to pay for them are the subject of speculative operations , 
on the security markets. But the corporations which make motor 
cars are privately owned and their stock is actively dealt in on’ | 
the exchange. Third, except in extraordinary circumstances, it is 
still much cheaper to transport a given mass of people from,|,, 
any one point to any second point by railroad than by motor |. 
car, provided, of course, that both points are on a line of Ate step 
railroad. The difficulty and expense lie in getting the people Dy. Fi 
to and from the railroad stations. No one regards a railroad 
station as a desirable place to/be from any point of view other 
than transport. The superiority of the motor car lies in its 
greater ability to carry persons, or freight, from points of origi- 
nal departure to those of final destination. Fourth, although 
transportation is decentralized, the transport unit itself is mass.|<‘? ita 
produced and standardized. i, 
The development of other domestic machines may be simi. | Mh my | 
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larly characterized. Thus a possible automatic loom for house- ee 
hold use would perhaps itself be mass-produced by a corpora |" tte p; 
tion whose stock would be sold on financial markets, and the:,|™ Jou | 


loom used principally to supply clothing to its immediate: ™W eng 
owners. It may compete with central clothing production 
through superior ability to do away with the necessity for | bj 


elaborate distribution. fs hh Agu 

Whether this be so or not we may be confident that any hte 
decay of-the centralized economy will have eventful conse- | wid 5 
quences. bani be 


PEACE MUST BE WAGED 


(Continued from page 384) 


conduct to be controlled by prejudice. We need to be educated 
until we understand our emotional conflicts and learn to cor- 


rect them.” 
“Do you believe that we can change human nature?” I 


asked. THE ELECTRIC SWITCH 


“No,” he replied, “I think not. Human nature remains more 


or less the same. But we can guide human nature into new : , 
habits. That has been done throughout history. Enlightenment Boe the electric switch eS hours of free- 
. tha eee om—time for the occupations and pleasures 
and discipline do lead us into better ways. Hai you Unowibackeia b d Lh 
“Shall we ever be able to abolish war?” I persisted. hove Ean she real 1 i We esports that you 
“Yes,” he answered, “I believe we can. I feel sure that we : Beer tae a cmves: IN YOUr Car, 
will. We must educate to do it. Our hope is in youth—who When you turn over hard household tasks to 
oy be given emancipated views of life.” ; a electricity —sweeping, cleaning, laundry, cook- 
“Is religion a necessary factor in this program of education ing, heating, refrigerating, and all the rest—your 
Religion can be made the basis of character instruction for time is your own for the things that have been 
youth. It should be the means with which to create more intel- barred by the mechanical domestic round: The 
ligent attitudes. You ask me if I believe in a purpose back of are all awaiting you—behind the switch. _ y 
life? Every scientist wonders at the mystery of existence and : 
senses a creative force in the law and beauty of the universe, General Electric has developed home appliances 
but I cannot define that force as an anthropomorphic God such that put you in command of all this electrical 
as many religious people believe in. Everyone has been given service. Among them are electric cleaners 
an endowment,” he went on, “which he must strive to develop washers, ironers, ranges, refrigerators, gir-condi- 
in the service of mankind. This cannot be brought to comple- tioners, heaters, and a host of smaller appliances. 
tion through the threat of a God who will punish man for sin, These point the way to the good times that lie 
but only by challenging the best in human, nature. To bring behind the electric switch. 


beauty and brotherhood into life is the chief end of man and 96-98] 
the highest happiness.” 

“Whom Lanes consider the most significant leader in the GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC 
world today?” I asked. 

“I doubt if there has been a true moral leader of world-wide 
influence since Tolstoy. He remains in many ways the foremost 
prophet of our time.” 

Dr. Einstein paid tribute to Albert Schweitzer, the Alsatian 
doctor who has built his remarkable hospital in the jungle of 
Africa, as “a great figure who bids for the moral leadership of 
the world. But there is no one today with Tolstoy’s deep in- 
sight and moral force. I admire Gandhi greatly but I believe 
there are two weaknesses in his program. Nonresistance is the 
most intelligent way to face difficulty, but it can be practiced 
} only under ideal conditions. Nonresistance practiced in India 

against the English may be feasible but it could not be carried 
out against the Nazi party in Germany today. Then, Gandhi 
7 makes a mistake in trying to abolish the machine from mod- 
(1% ern civilization. It is here and it must be dealt with.” 

} “You have made a real sacrifice in taking issue with the 
Nazi government and leaving Germany. Would you take the 
7 same steps again?” I queried. 

Dr. Einstein replied quietly, “I have made no sacrifice. I 
have done nothing but what a thinking man would do. I feel 
that it is not a matter of intellectual complexity. There are cer- 
tain stands that one must take on big issues. I claim no credit. 
I could have taken no other course.” 

We walked out into the blossoming garden. He drew a 
| deep breath of the fragrant air and exclaimed, “Ah, nature!” 

The contagious smile was still on his face. “I am very happy 
with my new home in friendly America and in the liberal 
atmosphere of Princeton,” he commented. As I thanked him 
for the privilege of the interview, I said, “I hope that I may 
hear you lecture sometime.” He laughed. “Lecture? I don’t 
’ know enough to go around giving lectures or to write books. 

I sit some days in my study for three hours with a sheet of 
paper before me and during that time write down just a few 
little figures of some sort. No, I will never know enough to 
lecture or write books!” 

I said goodbye, leaving the father of relativity standing in 
‘t humility before his “fourth dimension” universe. 
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A TWO YEARS' COURSE 
(Continued from page 391) 


hemployed agent has been disastrous, economically and 
%, Porally. Also subjected to this examination are other followers 
| f that profession, and, indeed, any employed person in any 
' The. Persons who violate the ethics of high callings, those who 
nore any rules of efficiency, slackers in the performance of 
uty, orderliness, and responsibility—from housemaid to bank- 
esident,—all stand out clearly, but seem to be prospering and 
hat absolves them! When one is working, these sims escape 
Dtice; it is work, and let work. When one is idle, they appear 
jrocious. 
Such experiences and such reflections make one look to the 
ture with fear not only for himself, but for the society, busi- 
=ss unit, or community into which he may sometime again be 
working part. Can he go back into active life and forget what 
devastating epoch has done to him, or will he carry the re- 
embrance always, going about his tasks with a melancholy 
r, affecting his co-workers, and ultimately damaging his 
‘ospects? Will he be thought egotistical to nurse these doubts 
gainst another unproductive occasion, or will he be expected 
resume an optimism that leads him to believe his undertak- 
gs are of some permanent avail? 
In this account there has been given no concern for the hap- 
iness of an unemployed person. The author agrees with 
lhomas Carlyle who believed that, “The only happiness a 
rave man ever troubled himself with asking much about was, 
ppiness enough to get his work done. Not ‘T can’t eat!’ but 
can’t work!’ that was the burden of all wise complaining 
mong men. It is, after all, the one unhappiness of a man.” 


ETHIOPIA—STILL PROUD AND FREE 
(Continued from page 383) 


p December 16 by Mussolini. In 1923 Italy had refused to 
imit the League’s right to intervene in the Italo-Greek dis- 
lite over the island of Corfu, and statesmen thought they saw 
the present case a repetition of the former attitude. 

'Then came the Laval-Mussolini conversations of last Jan- 
pry 5 in Rome. The complete text was not issued, but the 
mmary made public on January 8 contained among others 
.¢ following agreements: 

France ceded a small strip of its Somaliland coast to Italy to 
rovide Eritrea with an outlet to the Gulf of Aden. 

|France gave Italy a 20 percent interest in the capital and 
beration of the French Djibouti-Addis Ababa railway. 

There are grounds for believing that in addition to the above 
ance promised Italy a free hand in Ethiopia in return for 
tly’s allowing the Yugoslavian-Hungarian quarrel to be com- 
bsed as it was, following the assassination of Alexander. The 
ortive British-Italian agreement of 1925, killed by France, 
ade it clear that Italy could do nothing without French as- 
at. This it now presumably has. 

On the eve of Laval’s conversations in Rome, Ethiopia cabled 
e.League of Nations, offering Italy reparations for the Ualual 
fair if a neutral inquiry under Article XI of the League 
venant should prove Ethiopia the aggressor. On January 10 
e Ethiopian Minister at Paris went to Geneva to appear if 
ecessary before the Council of the League. He reserved 
thiopia’s rights under Article XI. Vigorous discussion went 
behind doors. 

On January 18 a Franco-Ethiopian border foray resulted in 
e killing by wild Dankalis of 107 French subjects and police 
nd one French white colonial official. Italians at once gave 
is sensational publicity and attempted to use it as an illustra- 
n of what had happened at Ualual. France calmly played it 
wn in the press, emphasizing its purely local nature, an un- 
rtunate “occurrence incidental to colonial rule.” She absolved 
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(Contunued from page 415) Ethiopia from all responsibility. 

During the latter half of January Ethiopia steadily insisted 
on a hearing for the Ualual matter before the League of Na- 
tions. She was being advised at Geneva by a Frenchman and 
by an American, Pitman B. Potter, a former professor of politi- 
cal science, history and international relations. 

Italy eventually withdrew her demands for apologies and 
reparations over Ualual, but the massed and spectacular troop 
movements from Italy towards Africa, which had been taking 
place during all these weeks, proceeded with only slight abate- 
ment. Statements by Mussolini and others indicated that noth- 
ing less than complete domination of Ethiopia would satisfy 
Italy. The element of revenge for the Adowa defeat has not 
been omitted in pronouncements to the Italian public. Before 
the Senate Mussolini referred movingly to Italy’s having “in 
her history a dramatic, bloody and unforgotten experience” in 
connection with Ethiopia. Troop trains at Naples and Messina 
during recent mobilization for Africa had “Adowa” chalked 
upon their sides. 

The diplomatic situation became so tense toward the end of 
May that on the 25th the latest League Council meeting ever 
held at Geneva was convened at 12.47 A.M. It was agreed that 
if, by August 26, settlement by means of conciliation and arbi- 
tration has not taken place, the League would meet again to 
consider the whole position. 

Since that dramatic early morning meeting, events that have 
transpired either publicly or behind closed ministerial doors 
seem to promise little for the future independence of Ethiopia. 

To land-hungry Italy, possibly to some other nations, this 
highland African kingdom would be a most welcome prize. 
It seems almost ideal for seizing—if only we were playing by 
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the old rules of the world. It is backward, barbaric, poor, smally 
weak and black. For much less than that nations have lost their 
freedom, even their identity, in the yesterdays of the world.) 
The gulping of Africa by Europe, with the world looking 
complacently on, happened only fifty years ago. Japan has taken 
Manchuria in our own day, but with this difference: the by- 
standing world was pretty sputtery and purple. k 

Ethiopia has not yet been taken. She may never be. Haile’ 
Selassie is knowing and strong; in America he would be said! 
to know his way about. When he left Ethiopia in 1924 for his) 
one and only absence abroad he took a score of the most power 
ful kinglets with him. They were with him every day, scarcely” 
out of his sight. And when he returned home he found a quiet 
land, not a usurper in sight, his regency intact. 

It may yet possibly be that, in the new international morality 
which seems slowly shaping, forces may be enlisted which wi 


people forward, and that the destiny of this ancient kingdom, 
the last slim temporal tie we have with Solomon and the hi 
tory and glories of his day, may be worked out in the security 
of continued national freedom. % 
Haile Selassie phrased it movingly in his 1925 appeal te 
Geneva against the Anglo-Italian treaty of that year: “Through 
out our history we have seldom met with foreigners who did) 
not desire to possess themselves of Ethiopian territory and to 
destroy our independence. But with God’s help, and thanks to 
the courage of our soldiers, we have always, come what might 
stood proud and free upon our native mountains.” i 
Are bombing planes and machine guns, poison gas and high 
explosives to be “civilization’s” answer to such ancient pride 
and courage? 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL GANIZATIONS 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAVELERS 
AID and TRANSIENT SERVICE—127¢ 
Sixth Avenue, New York. Donald F. Stevens, 
President; Miss Bertha McCall, General 
Director. Represents co-operative efforts of 
member Societies in extending chain of 
service points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


“dg a CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundation 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistance to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 
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RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dios, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Graduate Service 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGIAL SOCIETY—159 
North State St., Chicago, Ill.—Interested in 
Placement and service in behalf of graduates 
of the recognized colleges and universities. 
Publishes THESIS GUIDE, listing graduate 
theses. Copy 25c. 
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Is your 
organization 
listed in 


the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies P 
If not— 

why notP 


Civic, National, Interna 
Health 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE A- 


TION—50 W. 50 Street, New Yoaes 
in organizing social hygiene actids 
health and medical authorities in- 
Paign against syphilis and gonom- 
bats prostitution and sex delinqro- 
motes sex knowledge as importanid- 
ual and family life and welfare. lip 
dues $2, including monthly Journial 
Hygiene ; Social Hygiene News ancts. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FORL 


HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur ks, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, gere- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretaryst 
50th Street, New York City. Paon 
mental hygiene, child guidanca! 
disease, mental defect, psychiaial 
work and other related topics. C of 
publications sent on request. “Ay- 
giene,”’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE N- 


TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis ris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifia- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merriate 
Directors; Miss Regina E. Schnere- 
tary, 50 West 50th Street, New Ycies 
scientific advance in medical and cal 
knowledge and disseminates pracor- 
mation as to ways of preventiness 
and conserving sight. Literaturits, 
slides, films, lectures, charts and cion 
in sight-saving projects available :st. 
“Sight-Saving Review,” quarter] a 
year. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RCH 


BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street ; MET 
SANGER, Director; has added eves- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursdaygs, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit .ers 
who work and cannot come to nic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEM@— 


Promotes a better understanding ems 
of democracy in industry th its 
pamphlet, research and lecture sand 
organization of college and city gEx- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Land 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th New 
York City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSO(N— 


815 Fourth Ave., New York Cityring 
to every boy and girl and citizen rica 
an adequate opportunity for ome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Have you property to 
sell or rent? 


— Cottages to rent — or for sale 
for next season? 


ADVERTISE IN THE CLASSIFIED 
SECTION OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch 


For further information, write to 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Drop a Line 
to the 
Hetep WANTED COLts 
of 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 
or 
MIDMONTHLY 
when in need of worker 
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National Conference 


CONFERENCE OF _ SOCIAL 

ORK—Very Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, 
President, New York; Howard R. Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, O. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-third annual convention of the Con- 
ference will be held in Washington, D. C., 
May 17-23, 1936. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of $5. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION 


ON INTERRACIAL COOPER- 
ATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 


—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 womens 
home missions boards of the United States 
and Canada, uniting in program and finan- 
cial responsibility for missionary enterprises 
which they agree to carry cooperatively. 
President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 
Executive Secretary, Anne Seesholtz 
Secretary, Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry. 
Director of Indian Work, Anne Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 


INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice 
L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. 
Organization of Jewish women interested in 
program of social betterment through ac- 
tivities in fields of religion, social service, 
education, social legislation. Conducts Bureau 
of International Service. Serves as clearing 
bureau for two hundred Sections throughout 
country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 


vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


Do You Need 


Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 

Industrial Welfare 
Workers 

Recreation Workers 

Boys’ Club Workers 

Girls’ Club Workers 

Social Case Workers 

Office Executives 


Case Workers 
Psychiatric Workers 
Relief Workers 
Publicity Counselors 
Institution 

ecutives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 
Nurses 
Physicians 


An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
Sc a word, minimum charge $1.00 
an insertion. 


THE SURVEY 
112 E. 19th Street New York 


“Dinner’s 
Ca 


Yu can tell by the tone of her voic 

a good dinner. It’s not only tem 
but nourishing. She knows the big part 
food plays in keeping her family in vig 


health. Send for booklet “The Family Food Supply” 
It tells in detail the importance of various 

It is no easy task, year in and year o foods—which ones contain proteins, carbo- 
] ls for the family. Th li hydrates, fats, minerals and vitamins; how to 
entre” ages octet AE a use them to keep your family in good health; 
the food budget, the more necessary it how to do your marketing; how to use left- 
know what to buy—and why—for b overs and make them appetizing; how to plan 


balanced and nourishing meals which the 
family will enjoy. Mail the coupon today for 
Sys your free copy. 
23; 


health. Expensive foods may be far 
nourishing than those which cost less. 


Food for the family must meet a varie 
needs. It must contain the elements nece 
—for growth and development of children an 


for renewal of body tissues in adults (Pr 
teins and Minerals) 


—to supply energy for work and play (Carb 
hydrates and Fats) 


PETE) i 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Dept. 8-S-35. 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Please mail me a copy of “The Family Food Supply” 
which tells about nourishing, inexpensive foods. 


—to regulate body processes and prote 
against disease (Minerals and Vitamins). 


384848 


i838 


The amount of food required varies ac 
ing to the individual. Children require 
of the “growing foods” than ad 
People who work hard physically re 
more of the “energy foods,” 


METROPOLITAN E- INSURANCE COMPANY 


, YQ 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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